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clearly written. 

4th Printing. $3.50 


NEW INTRODUCTORY 
LECTURES ON 
PSYCHOANALYSIS 


By Sigmund Freud. Of 
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book gives Freud’s 
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coveries in theories and 
practice. For both lay- 
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13th Printing. $3.50 
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WITH CHILDREN 


By Frederick H. Allen. 
How children with 
personality and behav- 
ior difficulties can be 
helped to help them- 
selves. “A splendid 
contribution.” —Ameri- 
can, Journal of Psychi- 
atry. 7thPrinting. $3.75 
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OF LIVING 


By O. S. English and 
G. H. J. Pearson. De- 
scribes, stage by stage, 
in the plainest terms, 
the emotional needs of 
the individual from in- 
fancy to maturity. 
9th Printing. $5.00 


THE PSYCHOANALYTIC 
THEORY OF NEUROSIS 


By Otto Fenichef. An 
invaluable encyclope- 
dic survey. “Almost the 
whole psychoanalytic 
literature is made 
easily accessible in this 
book.’’ — Psychiatric 
Quarterly. 

4th Printing. $8.50 
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THE FUTURE HOLDS GREAT PROMISE 


Neither chance nor mere good for- 
tune has brought this nation the 
finest telephone service in the world. 
The service Americans enjoy in such 
abundance is directly the product of 
their own imagination, enterprise and 
common sense. 


"Tue propre of America have put bil- 
lions of dollars of their savings into 
building their telephone system. They 
have learned more and more ways to use 
the telephone to advantage, and have 
continuously encouraged invention and 
initiative to find new paths toward new 
horizons. 


They have made the rendering of 
telephone service a public trust; at the 


same time, they have given the tele-. 


phone companies, under regulation, the 
freedom and resources they must have 
to do their job as well as possible. 


In this climate of freedom and 
responsibility, the Bell System has pro- 
vided service of steadily increasing value 
to more and more people. Our policy, 
often stated, is to give the best possible 
service at the lowest cost consistent with 
financial safety and fair treatment of 


From the 1948 Annual Report of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
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employees. We are organized as we are 
in order to carry that policy out. 


Bert Telephone Laboratories lead the 
world in improving communication 
devices and techniques. Western Elec- 
tric Company provides the Bell 
operating companies with telephone 
equipment of the highest quality at 
reasonable prices, and can always be 
counted on in emergencies to deliver the 
goods whenever and wherever needed. 


The operating telephone companies 
and the parent company work together 
so that improvements in one place may 
spread quickly to others. Because all 
units of the System have the same serv- 
ice goals, great benefits flow to the 
public. 


Similarly, the financial good health 
of the Bell System over a period of many 
years has been to the advantage of the 
public no less than the stockholders and 
employees. 


It is equally essential.and in the pub- 
lic interest that telephone rates and 
earnings now and in the future be ade- 
quate to continue to pay good wages, 
protect the billions of dollars of savings 
invested in the System, and attract the 


new capital needed to meet the service 
opportunities and responsibilities ahead. 


There is a tremendous amount of 
work to be done in the near future and 
the System’s technical and human re- 
sources to do it have never been better. 
Our physical equipment is the best in 
history, though still heavily loaded, and 
we have many new and improved facili- 
ties to incorporate in the plant. Em- 
ployees are competent and courteous. 
The long-standing Bell System policy 
of making promotions from the ranks 
assures the continuing vigor of the 
organization. 


Wir these assets, with the traditional 
spirit of service to get the message 
through, and with confidence that the 
American people understand the need 
for maintaining on a sound financial 
basis the essential public services per- 
formed by the Bell System, we look 
forward to providing a service better 
and more valuable in the future than 
at any time in the past. We pledge our 
utmost efforts to that end. 


fhe is Pee toe ae 


President 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Among Ourselves 


66 HE SURVEY’ MADE ITS BOW FORTY 
alee ago this month, with the issue 
dated April 3, 1909. “Social—Charitable— 
Civic” were the three words under the new 
name on the cover, and at the bottom of 
the cover this explanation: “A Journal of 
Constructive Philanthropy Published by 
The Charity Organization Society of the 
City of New York.” But though that issue 
carried a new name it was not a new maga- 
zine—this was No. 1 of Volume XXII. 

It is interesting to look back across four 
decades to the “concerns” of that first 
Survey. Among the major articles which 
fill the eighty small, two column pages are: 
“Petrosino and the Black Hand”; a discus- 
sion by Jane Addams of Hull-House of 
“The Reaction of Moral Instruction Upon 
Social Reform”; an account of the building 
of Gary, Ind., “The Newest Steel City,” 
by Graham Romeyn Taylor; “Relief Work 
for the Messine Refugees in Syracuse,” by 
Katharine Bement Davis; a description of 
an English cooperative estate development; 
“The English Royal Commission on the 
Poor Laws and the Relief of Distress”; 
“Work With Italians in Boston’; “The 
Initial Activities of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation,” by Robert W. deForest. These by- 
lines will be familiar to some of the older 
readers and friends of the present Survey, 
for the names were associated with the 
magazine for many years. 

On the page opposite this, we display 
with appreciation and pardonable pride a 
birthday bouquet of greetings and good 
wishes. It is interesting at this milestone 
of the fourth decade to glance back to the 
“constructive philanthropy” of 1909. But 
there is challenge and excitement in facing 
forward. It is a harsher, infinitely more 
complex world than the pre-1914 era. The 
vocabulary of 1949 underscores the great 
shift in emphasis from “constructive phil- 
anthropy” to social progress and equality of 
opportunity. But the center of The Survey's 
field today and tomorrow as in past dec- 
ades remains the same—people and their 
needs and their infinite capacity for growth. 


Ax ARTICLE IN THE FEBRUARY ISSUE OF 
The Survey, “Unsung Heroes of Medicine,” 
by Marion Robinson, dealing with the con- 
troversial subject of animal experimentation 
has (as was to be expected) called forth 
both criticism and praise. 

A Pennsylvania physician writes, “Both 
my wife and I read with interest that ex- 
cellent article in the February issue. My 
wife is putting it on her ‘must’ list of read- 
ing for state legislative chairmen of 
Women’s Auxiliary to the American Medi- 
cal Association.” 

In a letter on the other side, also from 
Pennsylvania, Florence L. Sanville says: 
“On the constructive side it should be made 
known that the demand for experimental 
animals is out of all proportion to the real 
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need. If experimentation could be limited 
to the comparatively few bona fide research 


the University of Washington, and Reed 
College. He left The Survey to go to the 


laboratories engaged in furthering knowl- 
edge upon which to build future practice, 
that is one thing. But the great demand 
comes from the medical schools, whatever 
their standing; and it is inexcusable to 
make animals suffer for demonstration pur- 
poses, especially in these days of motion 
pictures and television. With some imagi- 
nation and ingenuity, one suffering creature 
could replace thousands now demanded.” 


JosepH K. Hart, FoR sIX YEARS AN ASSOCIATE 
editor of The Survey, died last month in 
Hudson, N. Y., at the age of 73. Before 
coming to this staff, Mr. Hart had been 
professor of education at Baker University, 


University of Wisconsin, and he taught 
later at Vanderbilt University, and at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Among the long list of his books was 
“Light from the North,” originally a series 
of Survey articles. 


READERS WITH PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OR 
other biographical information regarding 
the late Charles A. Ellwood, one-time pro- 
fessor of sociology at Duke University, are 
asked to get in touch with John E. Owen, 
466 West 35 Street, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
Mr. Owen, a former student of Dr. 
Ellwood is preparing a biography of the 
sociologist and teacher. 


THE SURVEY 


e I am happy to take this occasion to 
testify to the usefulness of The Survey in 
promoting progressive causes. The service 
of this magazine in the public welfare 
field has been outstanding. May it con- 
tinue the good work in years to come— 
Harry S. Truman. 


@ We are, I believe, on the threshold of 
a vast expansion of health, recreation, edu- 
cation, and welfare programs, and unhap- 
pily, many of the necessary steps seem to 
run counter to certain deep-seated tradi- 
tional beliefs and prejudices. The task of 
interpretation mounts daily and the job 
ahead of The Survey is infinitely greater 
than anything it has done in the past. 
Success to you, for the sake of us all!— 
E. C. Linpeman, New York School of 


Social Work. 


-@ As we look back over the years, we 
realize more than ever today that The 
Survey has stood like a beacon in the dark 
for justice to the underprivileged and for 
workable ways and means whereby that 
justice can be achieved. May The Survey 
in the future retain that courage and wis- 
dom and sense of fairness which it has 
shown in the past—Ernest G. Draper, 
Board of Governors, Federal Reserve 
System. 


@ The Survey's span of forty years co- 
incides roughly with the period during 
which America was discovering the fallacy 
of the doctrine of Manifest Destiny and 
coming slowly and painfully to an appreci- 
ation of the responsibility of great power. 
The Survey has played a most useful part 
in this process of national self-education.— 
SHarLes Dotxarp, president, Carnegie Cor- 
yoration of New York. 


® Despite a career of two generations, 
The Survey has the vigor of youth and the 
lcourage of convictions. Congratulations!— 
{Rosert R. R. Brooxs, dean, Williams 
College. 


® The Survey’s courageous and mature ap- 
sroach to the needs of our citizens for 
nealthier and happier lives has won it the 
idmiration and respect of the social service 
orefession. Its unrelenting fight for greater 
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Happy Birthday to Us 


freedom of opportunity for all has put our 
nation in its debt. It should have the sup- 
port of all forward-looking persons.—Mav- 
RIcE B, Hexter, wice-president, Federation 
of Jewish Philanthropies of New York. 


®@ May I, as a reader of, sometimes a con- 
tributor to, The Survey extend my con- 
gratulations at the start of your fifth dec- 
ade? My acquaintance goes back only about 
two decades. Over those years, The Survey 
has seemed to me to hold a unique and 
important place in the magazine world, 
with its monthly numbers supplemented by 
the really magnificent series of special num- 
bers. It stands to me as something always 
poised and possessed of understanding — 
Witt1am H. Davis, lawyer. 


@ My greetings to The Survey on its for- 
tieth anniversary! I will not say that this 
useful publication has reached maturity. It 
was mature from the very beginning. It 
has had vision and sobriety and courage. 
There could be no substitute for The Sur- 
vey—Haroitp L. Ickes, lawyer, writer. 


@ I note that both The Survey and the 
New School have significant birthdays this 
year—The Survey's fortieth in April, the 
New School’s thirtieth in February. We 
have stood for the same things, engaged in 
the same work of adult education, and 
though we have grown older we have not 
grown less contemporary with our times. 
It is a great pleasure for the New School 
on this occasion to send greetings.—Bryn J. 
Hove, president, The New School for 
Social Research. 


© The Survey has fought ceaselessly against 
poverty, disease and discrimination. It has 
held steadfast to the goal of an ever higher 
standard of living for the average Ameri- 
can. During forty years, you have given 
voice to the best and finest in the liberal 
American tradition. Now, more than ever, 
your work must go on.—Jacos S. Portor- 
sky, general president, Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America. 


® You have sustained on a high level your 
original standards; you have had a vision 
of a better world, but have kept your feet 
on the ground; you have written on many 
issues but always from one angle, the hu- 
man approach. Your friends come from all 
classes and conditions in American life. I 
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am proud to be numbered among them.— 
Francis Brippie, lawyer, writer. 


@ Happy Birthday! And best wishes for 
the next decade! Facts of the developing 
social scene, in lively words understandable 
to the ordinary man—that is what I look 
for and find in The Survey. You keep that 
up; it is an intelligence service indispens- 
able to American democracy. — LUTHER 
Guuick, president, Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration. 


© The Survey has been the conscience of 
the last four decades. Its judgments have 
been based upon a fundamental principle, 
namely, that human beings are of infinite 
worth. Highly scientific and always intel- 
lectually honest, it has nonetheless revealed 
a social passion that has touched the wills 
of men. May The Survey carry on in the 
spirit of its first forty years!—G. BRoMLEY 
Oxnam, bishop of The Methodist Church. 


® Congratulations to The Survey and its 
editors for forty years of continuous service 
to the nation! The work of informing the 
public of the injustices in our society and 
the presentation of sound recommendations 
for their correction is hard and, at times, 
discouraging. Ultimately the deep apprecia- 
tion of all our people will be your reward. 
—Paut H. Doveras, U. S. Senator from 


Illinois. 


@ Through all the developments of the 
last forty years, The Survey has been a 
mirror in which Americans could see the 
quality of their community life. During 
the stresses and strains ahead, we shall con- 
tinue to need a journal which helps us see 
our problems clearly and which contributes 
to the faith and effectiveness necessary for 
their solution—Ernest O. Mexsy, dean, 
College of Education, New York University. 


® It is heartening to those who have 
fought together the good fight for social 
progress to learn that The Survey is turn- 
ing the page of another decade. May 
The Survey’s courageous and farsighted 
efforts in behalf of human welfare carry 
this great magazine on to many more years 
of service!) — Katuarine Lenroot, chief, 
U. S. Children’s Bureau. 
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Technical knowledge and skill are not only building . | 
“great refineries and pipelines from the Persian Gulf 
to the eastern Mediterranean,” but also new housing, roads, 
ports, airfields, schools — a whole new way of life. 


HE SURVEY 


The Key to Economic Development 


How we must proceed, what we stand to gain if we implement the “bold 
new program’’ put forward by the President in his now famous Point Four. 


J. B. CONDLIFFE 


| HIS INAUGURAL ADDRESS, PRESIDENT TRUMAN OUTLINED 
not a program but a policy of extending technical 
assistance to countries seeking to develop their industrial 
resources. These necessarily broad general statements are 
now in the process of being clarified. The Department of 
State has undertaken to work out the implications of such 
a policy. The representatives of the United States have 
made statements before the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations. But this policy is clearly in process 
of being planned. The comments which follow are in- 
tended to raise some points which are of public interest 
in this connection. 

What is really at issue, in this newest phase of 
United States policy is our relations with the newly inde- 
pendent nation-states that have arisen, and will arise, 
out of the crumbling empires of the nineteenth century. 
Upon our success in handling these questions will depend 
not only the future of our trade with the new frontiers 
of economic development; but also the ultimate outcome 
of our great reconstruction effort in Europe and the 
viability of the international institutions that we have 
done so much to organize. Economic development is 
the complement—the positive side—of our multilateral 
trading initiative. 

What can we do to make available to these areas of 
backward economic development, the technical knowledge 
and skill necessary for their political stability as well as 
their economic progress? The answer to this question 
cannot be simple. If it were only a question of know- 


+ 


—On several occasions, as on this, Survey read- 
ers have been in the debt of Professor Condliffe 
for light on urgent economic issues. Previously 
a teacher at the Universities of London and of 
Michigan, he is now on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of California, and director of the Teach- 
ing Institute of Economics there. 
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how, it would be easy. We have that. The great corpora- 
tions which are characteristic of our industrial structure 
could build factories, train managers and workers, and 
launch a series of industrial revolutions wherever there 
are natural resources to develop. This is already being 
done to a degree not generally realized. In any discussion 
of economic development, the role of private industry 
must be placed in the forefront. 


AS EXAMPLE WILL SUFFICE TO MAKE THE POINT CLEAR. 
The most obvious perhaps is that of the Arabian Ameri- 
can Oil Company. Originally a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of Standard Oil of California and Texaco, this company 
has already developed a production estimated at 500,000 
barrels daily. It has been planned systematically. Wells 
have been drilled at strategic points revealed by geological 
surveys—one well produces 50,000 barrels a day without 
pumping. Great refineries have been constructed and 
pipelines are being built from the Persian Gulf to the 
eastern Mediterranean. As part of the investment pro- 
gram, villages have been constructed, roads, ports, air- 
fields, schools, and recreational facilities have been built. 
As the program expanded, Socony and Standard Oil of 
New Jersey bought into the company and additional re- 
sources were thus made available. At a recent conference 
plans were laid for investment that in the near future will 
total $1,750,000,000. 

Obviously this is development on a great scale. Nor 
does it end there. The royalties paid to Saudi Arabia 
make possible agricultural experiment stations, housing, 
schools, irrigation developments. The geologists find water 
as well as oil beneath the desert sands. Employment is 
provided for Arabian workmen, and training schools 
become necessary. It is said that oil is a wasting asset. 
Maybe; but it is a large asset—how large cannot yet be 
estimated, but probably good for a century or more. 
Meantime it makes possible the search for other avenues 
of development. 


“Imponderable Resources” 


Fourtu, we must embark on a bold new pro- 
gram for making the benefits of our scientific 
advances and industrial progress available for the 
improvement and growth of underdeveloped 
areas. 


More than half the people of the world are 
living in conditions approaching misery. Their 
food is inadequate. They are victims of disease. 
Their economic life is primitive and stagnant. 
Their poverty is a handicap and a threat both to 
them and to more prosperous areas. 


For the first time in history, humanity possesses 
the knowledge and the skill to relieve the suffering 
of these people. 


The United States is preeminent among the na- 
tions in the development of industrial and scien- 
tific techniques. The material resources which we 
can afford to use for the assistance of other peo- 
ples are limited. But our imponderable resources 
in technical knowledge are constantly growing 
and are inexhaustible. 


I believe that we should make available to 
peace-loving peoples the benefits of our store of 
technical knowledge in order to help them realize 
their aspirations for a better life. And, in coop- 
eration with other nations, we should foster capi- 
tal investment in areas needing development. 


Our aim should be to help the free peoples of 
the world, through their own efforts, to produce 
more food, more clothing, more materials for 
housing, and more mechanical power to lighten 
their burdens. 


We invite other countries to pool their techno- 
logical resources in this undertaking. . . . 


Such new economic developments must be de- 
vised and controlled to the benefit of the peoples 
of the areas in which they are established. Guar- 
antees to the investor must be balanced by guaran- 
tees in the interest of the people whose resources 
and whose labor go into these developments. 


The old imperialism—exploitation for foreign 
profit—has no place in our plans. What we en- 
visage is a program of development based on the 
concepts of democratic fair-dealing. 


All countries, including our own, will greatly 
benefit from a constructive program for the better 
use of the world’s human and natural resources. 
Experience shows that our commerce with other 
countries expands as they progress industrially 
and economically. 


Greater production is the key to prosperity and 
peace. And the key to greater production is a 
wider and more vigorous application of modern 
scientific and technical knowledge. 


Only by helping the least fortunate of its mem- 
bers to help themselves can the human family 
achieve the decent, satisfying life that is the right 
of all people. ... 


—From President Truman’s Inaugural Address, 
January 20, 1949 
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This example has been cited because it dwarts a 
program of planned economic development yet project} 
by official agencies. It would be flying in the face dl 
realities not to recognize that the drive and organizini) 
capacity, as well as the technical wisdom of the grea 
private corporations, is potentially the most effectiv 
agent of economic development. Where political cond) 
tions are such that it is free to operate, either by brushin. 
aside weak peoples, or by making an equitable contraq 
with their governments, economic development is rapid) 
One of the major problems in this field, therefore, is th} 
relation of such powerful private groups to official polic 
at home as well as abroad. It is not too much to sa 
that they constitute foci of power comparable with thos 
of feudal baronies. Politics and economics become fuse¢ 

The corporations may disclaim any interest in th 
politics of their operations. They may be actuated solel 
by economic motives. But in the pursuit of profit—a 
merely of expansion—their operations have political cor} 
sequences and those of many kinds. They change th 
social structure of the peoples where they operate, ani 
they arouse the envy and fears of other peoples. Thj 
Russians, for example, cannot be persuaded that th 
American oil companies are purely economic enterprise} 
operating independently of the strategic aims of theif 
government. Moreover, their operations have repercus} 
sions upon our own economy—for example, when the 
bid for steel for pipelines or refinery equipment the: 
influence the price at which steel may be supplied fa 
domestic uses. 

Ultimately the major issue to be faced in this whol] 
field of international economic development is a domestilf 
issue—the relation of private industry to government. Mf 
is inconceivable that the twentieth century will find th 
the political and economic mechanisms developed in t 
nineteenth century will meet the needs of these ne 
situations. The political and economic structure is chan 
ing fast and the dichotomy between government an@ 
business becomes increasingly unreal. : 


5 hte ARE MANY OTHER ASPECTS OF THIS ISSUE. OursID} 
of the United States most governments now are engage 
in national economic planning. What this means is n: 
always clear. Sometimes, as in the USSR and its satellit 
countries, a highly centralized authoritarian governme 
dictates in detail the economic organization to which 1 
citizens must conform., Sometimes the planning consis 
of an attempt to control key policies. Often it is n 
planning in any real sense so much as an accumulatio 
of piecemeal ad hoc controls of different segments of th 
national economy. In the newly independent countri 
it is generally an enunciation of vague and rather u 
realistic aspirations coupled with a reluctance to admi 
foreign initiatives that may prove uncontrollable. B 
virtually everywhere government is a factor to be reck 
oned with in a sense that creates a problem for industry 
very different from that faced when British investme 
created the nineteenth century multilateral trading system 
There are many cases where industry has come te 
terms with this new situation. India has employed botl 
British and American firms to construct new manufac 
turing plants. It has contracted with some of these firm, 
to train the operatives, and even to manage the plant 
once constructed. There is a good deal of flexibility i 
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these arrangements. By experiment, contracts may be 
worked out that result in mixed corporations, owned 
partly by government and partly by private industry, with 
the powers of management defined by agreement. Ul- 
timately it is possible that out of these experimental de- 
vices—which were widely used to secure needed raw 
materials during the second world war—the elements of 
an international investment code may be developed. The 
nineteenth century forms of portfolio investment seem 
unlikely to be revised. But new forms of direct invest- 
ment by large corporations may well develop on a great 
scale. 

If such a code, guaranteeing the rights of investors and 
also of borrowers, were enforceable by the governments 
of creditor as well as debtor countries, it might provide 
an effective setting for the new organizational procedures. 
In the beginning such a code might be embodied in 
bilateral treaties—the treaties by which governments have 
come to agreement to avoid double taxation are an in- 
teresting precedent for such action. Business need not 
wait for the long processes by which a worldwide code 
enforceable by international courts might be developed. 


One SOME SUCH POSITIVE POLICY as Point IV 
embodies is necessary if economic health is to be restored 
to the trading world. The United States has already done 
much to demonstrate its determination to restore multi- 
lateral trade. Since 1934 it has pursued a consistent policy 
centered upon the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act and 
aimed at the reduction of tariff barriers all over the 
world. In doing so it has reduced its own tariff very 
substantially. 

The latest step in this program was taken at Geneva 
in 1947 by the negotiation of the General Agreement on 
Trade and Tariffs. This was the largest tariff negotiation 
ever undertaken. Twenty-three countries took part and 
duties were cut heavily. The United States contribution 
was substantial. Its tariff reductions were extensive and 
large. Moreover, they were effective because, unlike most 
other countries, the United States does not operate ex- 
change control and quota restrictions in supplement of 
tariff duties. In most countries these restrictions have 
long replaced tariffs as the really effective instruments of 
trade regulation. 

The United States has tried hard to bargain for re- 
moval of these monetary and quantitative trade controls. 
Its proposals for an expansion of world trade and em- 
ployment which were the basis of the International Trade 
Charter constituted an attempt to restore freer multilateral 
trade. The bargain proposed was a substantial cut in 
our tariff against the promise of other countries to abolish 
these trade controls after a limited transitional period. 
As negotiations developed—at London, Geneva, and 
finally at Havana in 1948—exceptions and escape clauses 
were written into the charter at every point. The general 
principles were asserted; but. . . . Thus quotas are to 
be abolished; but a long list of exceptions follows which 
in sum amount to giving the quota-using countries a 
free hand to retain them. 

This has been very disappointing to the advocates of 
freer trade and there are some who now feel that the 
Charter is not worth ratifying in its present form. Against 
this view must be set the hard fact that any attempt to 
renegotiate it would produce much the same diluted 
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result. Inadequate as it is, the Charter if ratified, would 
bring into existence a means of continuous consultation 
on commercial policy. Much of the effort of the League 
of Nations and of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce in defining technical procedures so as to reduce 
trade obstacles has been incorporated and will be lost if 
the Charter is not ratified. The fact must be faced that 
exchange control and quota systems cannot be conjured 
out of existence. Those countries which have come to rely 
upon them will not abandon them until assured that they 
will not be faced with sudden heavy strains on their 
balances of payments resulting from a failure of their 
export markets, 

The further point must be added that the ultimate 
success, not only of the International Trade Organization 
—and of the other consultative agencies such as the 
International Monetary Fund—but of the interim lending 
program of the Economic Cooperation Administration 
depends upon the restoration of freer multilateral trade. 
Europe is recovering. Production is being restored. In- 
ternal stability is steadily becoming assured. But the 
external balance of payments remains a problem for every 
one of the sixteen European countries we are helping. 
Temporarily, ECA is plugging the gap to the tune of 
five billion dollars a year. But this cannot go on in- 
definitely. 

To secure the imports they must have—primarily food 
and raw materials—the European countries must expand 
their exports. The objective of ECA is to assist in re- 
constructing their industries so that they may produce 
enough both for their own consumption and for exports 
to pay for these needed imports. Some of their increased 
exports must be marketed here in the United States. 
This we have provided for in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade which cut our tariff substantially. 
Already increased imports are coming in, more will come. 

This will entail—has already entailed—severe competi- 
tion with some local industries, and this we must face. 
If depression should develop our import demands will 
fall. Therefore, it is important to prevent a depression, 
and yet to accept the adaptations of our economy neces- 
sary to accommodate increased imports. These adapta- 
tions will fall harshly on some manufacturing industries 
—watchmaking is already in trouble and textiles soon 
may be—but the chief impact will be on agricultural 
prices. It is not necessary to elaborate the political import 
of these facts. 


lp MORE THE EuRoPEAN COUNTRIES MUST FIND THEIR 
markets in the United States, the harsher these rearrange- 
ments of our own economy must be. Therefore, it 
becomes urgent to seek ways of restoring multilateral 
trade, so that the European recovery may find other 
outlets and not be concentrated so heavily on exporting 
manufactured goods to us. Some manufactures we must 
take. And we can gain much from taking them. But 
we cannot provide a complete substitute for the former 
world markets for European exports. 

The pattern of trade long has been multilateral. We 
have bought mainly raw materials from tropical areas— 
rubber, tin, tung oil for example—as well as coffee, fruits, 
and a variety of fibers. We now need a much longer list 
of these goods since the war made such heavy inroads on 
our reserves of strategic materials. The dollars we pay 
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for such imports go into the seam of multilateral pay- 
ments. If India or Indonesia or Latin-American coun- 
tries have dollars, they can import manufactures from 
Europe, and the European countries can get possession of 
those dollars to pay for their imports from us. There 
is an economic division of labor. 

The raw material producing countries do not as a rule 
have the living levels that enable their nationals to buy 
automobiles and refrigerators or even the expensive food- 
staffs we export. The European countries—and Japan— 
are better able to supply their needs. Our natural markets 
are in the countries of relatively high purchasing power. 

But here we come back to the question of economic 
development. There has been a great political and eco- 
nomic revolution in recent years. Imperialism is dead 
or dying. The sources of our raw maierial imports have 
gained their independence. Their production cannot be 
reorganized by the action of the former colonial powers 
—the British, French, and Dutch in particular. Nor can 
we rely simply upon the private enterprise of great 
corporations. Political conditions are not stable in many 
of these areas. In any case the newly independent states 
are not willing to allow their development to be or- 
ganized as a by-product of our requirements for raw 
materials. 

Already there are some international agencies in exist- 
ence. The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development was set up for just this purpose. Its funds 
are limited. As of the end of 1948, it had available just 
over a billion dollars, including the paid-in subscription 
of the United States, the 2 percent of other subscriptions 
paid in gold or dollars, a small part of the subscriptions 
in national currencies, some profits, and bond issues 
floated mainly in the United States. Of this total it had 
lent $634,000,000 by the end of January 1949. The largest 
part of this was lent to European governments or under 
their guarantee; but loans had been made for develop- 
mental projects in Mexico, Brazil, and Chile. Other 
countries, including India, were being studied. Broadly 
speaking, the bank regarded itself as a catalyst. It was 
willing to make loans to break a log-jam of investment; 
but its main objective was to clear the way for a renewal 
of private investment. . 


Other international agencies are actively interested in 
this field—the International Labor Office, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the proposed International 
Trade Organization, and the Economic and Social 
Council with its regional commissions in Europe, Latin- 
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America, and Asia. There is much overlapping, and | 
some rivalry, between these agencies. None of them has | 
more~than minute funds for investigative purposes and | 
none has loan funds. But there are some functions of | 


economic development that they could discharge. 


| ECHNICAL ADVISORY COMMISSIONS WERE USED BY THE | 


League of Nations and the International Labor Organiza- | 


tion to help their member-governments set up economic | 


development plans. Training programs, in the country 


to be developed or for its nationals abroad, could be | 
organized. The ILO has made some study of these | 
questions. The FAO from its studies of food, nutrition, | 


housing, and rural welfare, has a direct interest particu- 


larly in agricultural development. It was significant, } 


therefore, that the first official statement on this question | 


of a United States representative to an international 
agency was inade to the Economic and Social Council. 
Some coordination between these various agencies must 


be worked out. And some limitation of their programs. — 
Technical missions and training programs could be useful _ 
devices of preparation for economic development; but > 
actual development calls for more than planning. The > 


planning might well take place under international aus- ]} 


pices; but action demands drive and decision. These 
can come only from some combination of national gov- 
ernment and private corporations. The corporations have 
the know-how, but governments have the power. 

The gist of the American statement to the Economic 
and Social Council was that the council itself should 
take the initiative. This was a disappointment to some 


council members; but two purposes were achieved. It jf 


has been made clear to everyone that the United States 
does not contemplate a series of handouts. Nor does it 
wish to impose a program of its own upon the nations of 
the world. Despite the fulminations of the Soviet bloc 


In many undeveloped areas, farm equipment and 
methods remain those of the Old Testament years 


Arabs learning to use modern machines to make 
abandoned land fertile and productive again 


it prefers to work out with its good neighbors a program 
of mutual aid. 

The know-how which may help the countries that 
have lagged behind in industrial development is not an 
American monopoly. There is much in the experience of 
other countries which may be more directly helpful in 
many aspects of economic development than the high 
capitalistic methods of the United States. The areas that 
most need assistance have neither the means nor the 
personnel to embark immediately upon American-type 
oroduction by machine and assembly line methods. Nor 
do their peoples have the purchasing power. The United 
States can best help in this formative stage by stimulating 
che cooperative exchange of technical information which 
is necessary to prepare the ground for large scale eco- 
atomic development at a later stage. What is needed now 
's activation of the international mechanisms already 
available. 
| There is much in the experience of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration—and of the war program 
yf mutual aid (lend-lease)—which is relevant to the new 
aspect of policy. But relief expenditures on the scale that 
was necessary to arrest the deterioration of the highly 
organized European economies are neither necessary nor 
esirable in a program of economic development. When 
ooperative plans of agricultural or industrial development 
are worked out, international investment will undoubtedly 
ye necessary. Many of the devices now in use will pro- 
ide useful precedents. 

For example, the ECA guarantees the currency con- 
ertibility of private investment. It has also worked out 
he device of counterpart funds, by which the equivalent 
f the dollars provided to cover necessary imports is paid 
nto funds in the national currency of the borrowing 
ountry and these funds are drawn upon for capital 
nvestment. By this device development programs may 
de carried out without inflating the local currency or 
straining the external balance of payments. The Ameri- 
san dollars take care of the external balance; but the bor- 
owing government has to provide the local currency 
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necessary for investment. A most effective device for 
the transference of know-how has been devised in the 
form of joint Industrial Councils. 

One of the most important points to emphasize is the 
very human fact that no individual or community of 
individuals can learn new productive methods simply by 
being the recipient of the goods produced by those meth- 
ods. The United States cannot spend the world into 
productivity. This is not a program to share our wealth 
with the world. It is a program to share with the world 
the technical skill that enables us to produce this wealth. 
This is not mainly a matter of gadgets, equipment, or 
capital. It is a matter of human beings. This is brought 
out very effectively in a recent book, “Challenge of the 
American Know-How,” by Pearl Franklin Clark (Har- 
per, 1948). From watching the work of her efficiency 
engineer husband she came to see that the chief obstacle 
to productivity lies in the social and political institutions 
of a country and in the attitudes of its people. 


WV ORKING WITH OTHER PEOPLES TO SHARE WITH THEM 
the experience that has made ours the most productive 
community in the world entails patient procedures of con- 
sultative cooperation. But this should not be confused 
with endless talk. One of the most urgent jobs to be 
tackled is to cut down the administrative muddle that 
plagues the newly created international institutions. Too 
many committees, too large a secretariat, too long agendas 
in which no attempt is made to separate the important 
from the unimportant or the possible from the impossible, 
make a travesty of international cooperation. Adminis- 
tration of the complex affairs of modern life is difficult 
enough without being further complicated by inefficient 
bureaucracy. 

One of the best ways to cut through this confusion 
is to work on specific limited projects and not too many 
of them. If the United States initiative produced no other 
result than to rescue the Economic and Social Council 
from verbiage by setting it to practical tasks, it would 
be worth while. If it cannot produce this result quickly, 
another vehicle will have to be created to do the job. 
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Hope for the Alcoholic 


New attitudes, community programs, government action and scientific research 


promise a more effective attack on alcoholism, a major public health problem. 


KATHRYN CLOSE 


ale HE SCENE IS A MUNICIPAL COURTROOM. THE SETTING 
could be any of thousands of lovalities throughout 
the United States. The judge looks wearily down from 
his bench at a long line of bleary-eyed, disheveled, hag- 
gard men. Several of them are as familiar to him as old 
friends. Time after time their faces have appeared in 
the morning line-up—downcast, hopeless, ashamed. 


Not a man among them puts up a defense. Each pleads 
guilty to a charge of “drunk and disorderly.” With the 
exception of one or two “new faces” let off with an ad- 
monition, each is led back to jail to serve a sentence of 
ten, thirty, or perhaps ninety days. But they will be back 
in court soon. The judge knows it; the prisoners know it. 
For when they are free they will drink again, become 
drunk and disorderly, be hauled into jail in a stupor, or 
wildly belligerent, or just plain sick, and they will be 
thrown into a cell until they are sober enough to appear 
in court for a new sentence. And the circle will go round 
and round until they are dead. 


For these men are victims of alcoholism, one of the 
most vicious diseases known to mankind. And neither 
they nor anyone with whom they come in contact have 
any hope for them. Coming from almost every walk of 
life, they have “hit bottom” as a result of a progressive 
disease from which some 4,000,000 Americans are cur- 
rently suffering. 


Alcoholism is one of those major diseases that have 
been nourished by ignorance, misunderstanding and 
stigma—long the protectors of venereal disease, cancer, 
and tuberculosis. If it is to be effectively attacked in the 
communities where alcoholics undergo their rounds of 
binges, terror, and agonized awakening, the stigma and 
misunderstanding surrounding it must be lifted. Only 
then will the “hidden alcoholics’—family skeletons in the 
closet—come forward and ask for help or be brought for- 
ward by their relatives, and only then will community 
leaders take an active interest in seeing that the proper 
facilities are available to them. 

Happily some dramatic developments within the past 
fifteen years indicate that the negative attitudes which 
have long blacked out hope for the alcoholic may gradu- 
ally be eliminated. Happily, too, these developments 
augur well for a shift in interest from an emotional con- 
troversy over liquor control to a concern for the alcoholic 
as a suffering human being. 

Down through the centuries people have taken sides 
for or against drinking with a frenzy equaled only by 
their reactions to politics or religion. But the alcoholic 
was lost in the turmoil. Those against drinking saw the 
tragedies of alcoholism and wanted to abolish alcohol. 
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It was as though persons with a knowledge of the dis} 
comforts of diabetes were to start a movement to abolisl] 
sugar. Those who believed in the freedom to drin}} 
fought hard for their freedom and looked down on th} 
man without “self-control.” And in “wet” periods o 
“dry” periods. the alcoholic drank and suffered, | 

Shortly following repeal of the Prohibition Amend] 
ment, the air began to clear. A recognition dawned thaj 
alcoholism or addictive drinking, is not synonymous witl] 
drinking or even drunkenness; that only a fraction of 
those who drink become alcoholics; but that this fractioal 
is large enough to represent one of the major publif 
health problems in the United States; and that something} 
must be done about it. For the first time attention begat 
to be diverted from alcohol to the alcoholic. Today volun} 
tary groups, states and municipalities throughout thy | 
country are working out programs to help the alcoholif 
get out of his vicious circle of drunkenness, aching saj 
briety, and drunkenness, into satisfactory, useful living# 


ve HILE THE MAJORITY OF OUR 4,000,000 aLcoHOLI 
still swim in a sea of hopelessness, more and more rope 
are being thrown them by groups with a conscientiou 
awareness of their responsibility to help. Among thesq 
are self-help groups of former alcoholics; community co | 
mittees which are setting up information centers, clinicif 
and hospital facilities for alcoholics; research scientistif 
doubling their efforts to learn more about this diseaself 
and enlightened government agencies which are beginif 
ning to recognize its public health aspects. | 

The question of whether or not alcoholism is a dis 
ease is still in dispute among some of the groups doing 
most to combat it, but the dispute boils down to one of 
semantics, for all are agreed on a single concept: thalf 
alcoholism—chronic excessive drinking characterized by 
distinctive behavior patterns—is not caused by alcoha 
alone, but by more or less mysterious psychological dis 
turbances incompatible with the presence of alcohol. Th 
end result is an intolerance toward alcohol as permanen! 
and incurable as the diabetic’s intolerance toward sugar} 
Just as the diabetic must abjure sweets, the alcoholic mus¥ 
abstain from alcohol. One drink will lead him to disaster 

The basic cause is unknown. There may be one o 
many, and scientists are searching vigorously for clues 
Their researches have brought forth the fact that ther 
are many types of alcoholics, variously amenable to trea ‘ 
ment. The most reliable statistics indicate that of 65,000, 
000 drinkers in the United States, 4,000,000 are chronis 
excessive drinkers—borderline or actual alcoholics. Thes# 
have been broken down into problem drinkers, compu 
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sive drinkers of primary and secondary types, social mis- 
fits and psychotic drinkers. Of these 4,000,000 inebriates, 
750,000 are chronic alcoholics or persons whose drinking 


has resulted in diagnosable physical or psychological de- 
terioration. 


a. MOVEMENT TO EXTEND PRACTICAL HELP TO ALCOHOL- 
ics sprouts from several seeds, all planted at about the 
same time. The two with the most dramatic growth were 
sown independently in different places in the same year. 
That year, a red letter one for alcoholics, was 1935. 

One seed was planted in Akron, Ohio by two habitual 
drunks. One was a doctor, the other a broker, both of 
some distinction before alcohol addiction began to ruin 
their careers and threaten to break up their homes. In- 
telligent men, they fought hard, but without much. suc- 
cess, until they managed to get together in a sober in- 
terval. Then they decided that one drunk might help 
another. Out of this idea grew the now famous Alcoholics 
Anonymous. In a year’s time these two former inebriates 
had not only achieved continuous sobriety for themselves, 
but had helped several others to the same goal. Today 
the organization they started has some 85,000 members 
in 2,400 chapters throughout the country. 

The entire membership is composed of alcoholics fight- 
ing desperately to help each other stay away from the sub- 
stance that is poison to them. Many of the members have 
not touched a drop since they became AA’s. Others have 
slipped from time to time, but have returned to the or- 
ganization to keep up the fight. Some former members 
_ have sunk back into the mire of perpetual drunkenness. 
, But Alcoholics Anonymous, which maintains that 75 per- 
cent of its members have achieved sobriety, is generally 
conceded to represent the most widely successful attempt 
at alcoholic rehabilitation in this country’s history. Sta- 
| tistics on “success” are unreliable, for a man who is sober 
today may be drunk tomorrow—even though his sobriety 
Has lasted over a number of years. Nevertheless, doctors, 
_ scientists, social workers, clergymen, public health experts, 
suffering relatives, and others who have had to deal 
with alcoholics, have watched the AA’s achievements 
with amazement. 

_ The other seed was planted in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, by two scientists, Dr. Howard W. Haggard and 
‘Dr. Leon A. Greenberg. Director and associate respec- 
| tively, of the Yale University Laboratory of Applied Phy- 
| siology, they were carrying on research in the effects of 
alcohol on the human body. This led them into an 
| awareness of alcoholism as a phenomenon distinct from 
| normal drinking or occasional drunkenness. As they con- 
| tinued their studies they realized that alcoholism could 
| not be studied in a test tube, that too many factors in- 
yolving disciplines other than physiology were concerned. 
“Accordingly they raised the money to enlarge their staff 
‘to include sociologists, psychiatrists, psychologists, econ- 
-omists, and medical men. Today the laboratory’s section 
'on alcohol is larger than all the rest of its sections com- 
| bined and heads up a program of research, education, and 
‘treatment that has come to be known the country over 
‘as the Yale Plan on Alcoholism. 

| From these two seeds have emerged the present sturdy 
| sprouts of public and community concern. The AA ex- 
| perience has created a growing awareness of the fact that 
‘alcoholics are not “weak-willed” or “immoral,” but peo- 
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ple who need and can respond to the proper kind of help. 
In a twelve-point program chiefly emphasizing insight, 
fellowship, work for others, and spiritual faith, AA has 
wrought miracles that no amount of pleading, threats, 
shame, cajolery or punishment has ever yet been able to 
effect. Simultaneously, the Yale Plan has brought to light 
scientific facts about a problem formerly regarded only 
with emotion, indifference, or disgust. Largely because 
the scientists at Yale have insisted upon putting their 
knowledge to use, communities and government agencies 
throughout the country are beginning to stir from their 
lethargic indifference to do something realistic about their 
alcoholics. 

Already thirteen states have initiated programs con- 
cerned with alcoholism, while in fifty cities throughout 
the country voluntary committees are surveying the local 
problem and taking action to meet it. In addition, a num- 
ber of municipalities, notably, New York, Washington, 
D. C., and Oakland, California, are beginning to recog- 
nize the fact that the jails are no answer to a public health 
problem and are experimenting with more effective types 
of treatment programs. 


Ik ITS FOURTEEN YEARS OF EXISTENCE THE YALE PLAN HAS 
gradually enlarged its original test tube focus to embrace 
six main divisions: Research; Publications; the Yale Sum- 
mer School on Alcoholic Studies; the Yale Plan Clinic; 
the National Committee for Education on Alcoholism; 
and the recently inaugurated Yale Institute of Alcoholic 
Studies in the Southwest. Each has a reach far beyond 
the academic setting where the Plan originated. 

The Research Division conducts studies on the effects 
of alcohol on humans—moderate drinkers as well as in- 
ebriates. Currently it is attempting to find the physiologi- 
cal disturbances that scientists feel must accompany the 
psychological factors in alcoholism—a theory based on the 
observation that though the alcoholic can be converted 
to a total abstainer, he can never hope to be a moderate 
drinker no matter how well adjusted he becomes through 
psychiatric treatment or other means. Such knowledge, 
if attained, might not only bring about a revolution in 
treatment methods, but also a hope of prevention by mak- 
ing it possible to spot a potential alcoholic before he has 
ever taken a drink. 

The Publications Division brings together the findings 
of scientific research on alcoholism and of medical psy- 
chiatric, social, and legal experience with alcoholics. Chief 
among its publication is The Quarterly Journal of Studies 
in Alcohol, the bible of the field. 

In the realization that knowledge in an ivory tower 
can be of little help to the sinking alcoholic, his harried 
wife, or terrified children, the instigators of the Yale Plan 
determined to spread what they learned as quickly as pos- 
sible to persons who could put the facts to most effective 
use. Accordingly in 1943 they inaugurated the Yale Sum- 
mer School of Alcohol Studies, a four weeks course for 
persons professionally concerned with alcoholics or educa- 
tion on alcoholism — doctors, ministers, social workers, 
police chiefs, judges, teachers. The curriculum, which 
covers almost everything that is known about alcohol and 
alcoholism, focuses on alcoholism as a disease and the 
alcoholic as a sick person who should be treated with 
kindness, sympathy, and firmness and without resent- 
ment or moral judgment. The role of education in pre 
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@ PHASES IN THE DEVELOPMENT 


At 22, begins to drink heavily At 24, begins to “pull blanks” 


vention, is equally stressed, with emphasis on supplanting 
“folklore” with true facts—for example the common be- 
lief that alcohol is a stimulant with the fact that it is a 
depressant, or the not unpopular assumption that drink- 
ing inevitably leads to alcoholism, with a clear definition 
between the moderate drinker and the addict. 

Some 200 persons have registered at the summer school 
each year since its opening. In addition, so many others 
have indicated interest in the course that this year a simi- 
lar summer school will be held at Trinity University, 
San Antonio, Texas, under the auspices of a newly er- 
ganized Yale Institute of Alcoholic Studies in the South- 
west jointly sponsored by Yale and Texas Christian Uni- 
versity. The new project includes plans for research, a 
summer school and clinical facilities similar to the parent 
program at New Haven. It is under the direction of Dr. 
E. M. Jellineck, biometrician with the Yale Plan since the 
first expansion from its physiological beginnings. 


Sake FINDINGS ARE OF LITTLE USE TO THE SICK 
unless translated into treatment. The Yale Plan Clinic, 
with a staff of two psychiatrists, a physician, a psychol- 
ogist, and two psychiatric caseworkers, opened in 1944 as 
a demonstration of an integrated approach to the rehabili- 
tation of alcoholics. Far from an attempt to compete with 
New Haven’s flourishing AA chapter, the clinic is an 
effective complement to the group. 

In spite of the relative success of Alcoholics Anonymous 
a group fellowship program does not answer the needs 
of all alcoholics—nor even of all who want to be cured. 
In many persons alcoholism is merely a symptom of some 
deep disturbance of either a psychological or physical 
nature. Thus a brain tumor may have its first manifes- 
tations in excessive drinking; a psychotic of the manic 
depressive type may go on bouts in his depressed periods; 
a person with deep neurotic conflicts may find in alcohol 
his only release; or an “uncomplicated alcoholic” may 
cringe from the testimonial or religious facets of the AA 
program. 

All these persons need diagnosis and individualized 
treatment. Only an operation will help the man with the 
brain tumor. The psychotic will need care in a mental 
hospital; the neurotic, deep psychotherapy; while the un- 
complicated alcoholic may need less intensive psychiatric 
help in gaining insight into the nature of his affliction, 
along with some counseling and guidance in regard to 
employment, domestic troubles, or social interests. 
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OF ALCOHOLISM 


At 28, begins morning drinking 


At 30, begins to go on “bey 


Diagnosis was from the first a major concern of the 
Yale Plan Clinic, but experience soon demonstrated that} 
if diagnosis was to have any meaning it would have te 
be followed by therapy and guidance in cases needing 
treatment not provided by other community services! 
Since its opening the clinic has received 1,100 alcoholics; 
60 percent of whom have achieved either complete so-{} 
briety or markedly lengthened spacing between their 
drinking bouts. Referrals between the clinic and Alco-}} 
holics Anonymous are a commonplace, the clinic getting} 
patients from AA and in turn recommending AA to per-[ 
sons who seem able to benefit from the fellowship pro- 
gram. Many persons are clinic patients and active AA 
members at the same time. 

The Yale Plan Clinic was developed as a model fo 
other communities as well as for experimental purposes 
But neither Yale nor Alcoholics Anonymous pretend toy 
be able to tackle the whole vast problem of alcoholism 
alone. No real dent is ever made in a public health prob+ 
lem until widespread understanding of its true nature} 
develops. | 

For four years the National Committee for Education| 
on Alcoholism, an affiliate of the Yale Plan, has been try-| 
ing to break down community ignorance and indiffer- 
ence, through field trips, consultation services, the pro- 
vision of literature, and the promotion of institutes. The 
fifty communities which have set up local committees 
for education on alcoholism provide a measure of its 
success. 

These committees are usually composed of persons of| 
some influence in the community because of their social | 
or professional standing, as well as of persons whose work 
brings them in close contact with alcoholics or their fami- 
lies—social workers, doctors, clergymen, judges, teachers, 
and members of Alcoholics Anonymous. As a rule, they 
begin shooting at three main goals: general public educa-_ 
tion on the problem and nature of alcoholism; the estab- 
lishment of an information center where alcoholics, their 
relatives, and other interested persons can find out more | 
about the disease and where to go for effective treatment; 
promotion or establishment of specialized clinics, hos-| 
pital beds, and convalescent homes for alcoholics. 

The local committees are in various stages of develop-| 
ment. Though the oldest was created in Boston early in 
1945, many of them only came into being in recent 
months and are still in the organizational stage. Nine- 
teen, however, are far enough along to be operating in- 
formation centers as well as community education pro- 
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1as “nameless fears” At 35, first hospitalization 


grams; and a few are offering direct rehabilitation 

services. 

One of the more highly developed is the Western Penn- 
sylvania Committee for Education on Alcoholism, in 
Pittsburgh. Organized in 1945, this committee carries on 
a continuous educational program through a speaker’s 
bureau, institutes, and the dissemination of literature, em- 

_phasizing the three points stressed by the national com- 
mittee: alcoholism is a disease; the alcoholic can be 
helped; alcoholism is a public health problem. In addi- 
tion, the committee operates an information center and 

_ diagnostic clinic, staffed by a psychiatrically oriented phy- 
sician and the executive secretary, who is a trained 

_ social worker. The center cooperates closely not only 

. with the AA’s, but with other community agencies serv- 

| ing alcoholics, particularly Morals Court. The committee 

. has fortunately been spared a problem which looms 

heavily in other areas, the securing of hospital facilities 

. for alcoholics, for Pittsburgh is one of the few communi- 

ties where hospital beds are available to alcoholic patients. 

How to get persons suffering from acute alcoholism 
into hospitals is an urgent problem in most communities. 
Acute alcoholism is often an extremely dangerous state 
which can be fatal if emergency medical treatment is not 
, provided. The number of alcoholics found dead in their 
_ cells after being callously tossed into jail to “sleep it off” 
| probably never will be tabulated, but anyone who has 
| been around jails and courtrooms knows that the occur- 
‘rence is not uncommon. Good hospital care in the sober- 
| ing up period may also be crucial to rehabilitative efforts, 
/since the mental and physical pain of the hangover is 
| what frequently drives the alcoholic back to drink. 
Few communities, however, have sufficient, if any, hos- 
pital beds available for alcoholics, a situation mainly due 
‘to the general hospital’s disinterest in the alcoholic as a 
patient. While some municipally owned hospitals oper- 
| ate alcoholic wards, general hospitals more often than not 
-refuse to have anything to do with the alcoholic patient 
except in extreme emergencies. 

Because the lack of hospital facilities has long handi- 
capped their work, many AA groups have exerted special 
‘efforts to persuade general hospitals to provide beds for 
such patients, but without much success. A notable ex- 
ception is in New York City where the Knickerbocker 
‘Hospital has given over an entire wing to alcoholics and 
‘put admission into the hands of the AA’s. Every person 

admitted to Knickerbocker’s wing for alcoholics is as- 
‘signed an AA sponsor, who visits the patient every day 
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From “Phases in the Drinking History of Alcoholics” by E. M. Jellinek 


At 37, admits defeat. Then he— 


May accept help 


or 


Join “skid row” 


during his five-day stay and is the only visitor allowed. 
Doctors, nurses, and AA visitor urge the patient to a re- 
alization that hospital treatment is only the beginning of 
rehabilitation and must be followed through by the pa- 
tient’s own efforts if real recovery is to be achieved. 

Generally frustrated in their attempts to secure hospital 
beds, AA chapters are welcoming such efforts on the part 
of local committees for education on alcoholism, in the 
hopes that these representative community groups may 
be able to achieve through prestige what the AA’s, with 
no pressure group value, have found extremely difficult. 
A number of local committees already have experienced 
some success in this direction. Only one, however, the 
Youngstown (Ohio) Committee for Education on Alco- 
holism, has managed to secure an entire hospital for alco- 
holics, which it owns and operates itself. As in the case 
of the AA association with New York’s Knickerbocker 
Hospital, this system makes it possible to screen patients 
carefully at the point of admission so that the beds are 
made available to those most in need of them. It also 
makes it possible to offer rehabilitative service at the time 
of convalescence when the patient is most apt to be in a 
receptive mood. 


Aig ates Is CALLED THE FOURTH PUBLIC HEALTH 
problem in the United States. As such it warrants atten- 
tion from the public authorities as well as from voluntary 
groups. Recent actions of thirteen state legislatures in 
authorizing programs on alcoholism indicate that such 
attention may at last be forthcoming. 

Most of the state programs are headed up by legisla- 
tively created commissions with varying degrees of re- 
sponsibility. Some commissions are charged only with 
providing educational programs. Others, responsible also 
for surveying the problem and establishing facilities to 
meet needs, are hamstrung by inadequate appropriations. 
However, a few have drawn up comprehensive plans for 
education, rehabilitation, and prevention. 

Among the most ambitious state programs is that of 
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the Connecticut Commission on Alcoholism, set up by 
the state legislature in 1945. With an income of about 
$200,000 a year, representing 9 percent of the state’s rev- 
enues from liquor licenses, the commission plans to op- 
erate a network of out-patient clinics modeled on the Yale 
Plan Clinic, as well as hospitals and possibly convalescent 
homes for alcoholics. Already three of the clinics are in 
operation, and plans for opening a fifty-bed hospital in 
Hartford are nearly completed. The commission benefits 
considerably from consultation with the Yale Plan staff 
and has as its chairman, Selden D. Bacon, staff sociologist 
at the Yale Laboratory of Applied Physiology. A joint 
undertaking with the Yale Plan Clinic involves special 
services and research among women alcoholics at the State 
Reformatory for Women. 

Oregon is unique in having developed a rehabilitation 
program under the auspices of an advisory committee to 
the State Liquor Control Commission. Here, too, the 
funds come from liquor licenses, and bring $115,000 
biennially to the state’s out-patient alcoholic clinic located 
in Portland. Plans for expanding the clinic’s services to 
other areas in the state are currently under consideration. 

Washington, D. C., has two clinics operating under the 
Bureau of Mental Hygiene of the District’s Health De- 
partment, and a third in the offing. The latter, authorized 
by a special act of Congress in 1947, and to be financed 
by liquor license revenues, will cooperate closely with the 
District Courts. Under the proposed plan the courts will 
send men and women to the clinic on probation. 

Most clinics for alcoholics have a voluntary arrange- 
ment with the courts in their communities. Apparently 
the judges, weary of sentencing endless lines of familiar 
drunks to ineffectual jail terms, welcome the opportunity 
to break the vicious circle. Usually, however, they refer 
only those alcoholics who would seem amenable to treat- 
ment—newcomers to their courts or persons in whom the 
repeating pattern has not been long established. The 69- 
year-old woman who has had 124 jail sentences in New 
Jersey would probably not be considered a good treat- 
ment prospect. 

In Oakland, California, a court-devised plan for break- 
ing the circle of spree-jail-spree leans heavily on the au- 
thority of the court. Its instigators were two probation 
officers—one a “graduate” of the Yale Summer School 
for Alcoholic Studies—who persuaded the county judge 
to let them take a try at rehabilitating police court alco- 
holics. Accordingly, the judge, who used to sentence the 
day’s line-up of 60 to 100 drunks en masse, views each 
inebriate as an individual person and fits the “punish- 
ment” not to the crime, but to the man or woman’s po- 
tentialities for rehabilitation. Those he regards as capable 
of straightening out without benefit of institutional care 
he puts on probation, leaving to the probation officer the 
job of painstaking guidance or referral to other services. 
Others who obviously need the protection of an institu- 
tional setting he sends to the county farm. 

The question of compulsory treatment of alcoholics is 
still under debate, but opinion seems to be growing that 
the protection of society as well as of the victims of alco- 
holism demands a move in this direction. In New York 
State a bill drawn up by the State Bar Association, and 
already introduced in the legislature, would authorize a 
proposed Bureau for Alcoholics to establish state farms 
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for alcoholics to which persons needing long term instit 
tional treatment could be committed by the courts, eith 
after arrest or at their own or a relative’s request. a 
bill would not only provide needed treatment facilitie 
far superior to jails, but would make commitment lon) 
enough for rehabilitation to get a good start. 


Ox OF THE MOST VIGOROUS OPPONENTS OF COMPULSOR}} 
treatment is a man who through his own experience hi 
devised a unique method of rehabilitation which he ha 
tried out on others with considerable success. Edward ] 
McGoldrick, Jr., director of New York City’s Bureau a 
Alcoholic Therapy, established within the Department a 
Welfare in 1943, is an individualist among alcohol} 
therapists for he also holds out against the theory tha} 
alcoholism is a disease. The method which he uses 
Bridge House, the bureau’s convalescent home for se 
lected male alcoholics, is based on theories of will and 
thought control. Agreeing with the scientists that alea} 
holism has a “psychic” basis, Mr. McGoldrick has devel 
oped a system of personal interviews and group lecture 
intended to convert the alcoholic from a sense of defeaif 
to a sense of power over himself. | 

All therapists at Bridge House are former alcoholi 
who have been rehabilitated through the pepe |) 
method. Though the method differs from procedures of 
Alcoholics Anonymous, the director goes along with then} 
in the theory that persons who have “hit bottom” as alca} 
holics themselves can more easily help other alcoholics} 

Mr. McGoldrick objects to calling alcoholism a diseas#f 


on the grounds that it adds to the alcoholic’s sense o 


useless, for it ignores the ingredient of positive willing 
ness which he feels is necessary to reform. 

Bridge House, with only twenty beds, serves about 354 
alcoholics a year, both on a resident and a non-reside 
basis. Its record of success, using Mr. McGoldrick 
measurement of one year of complete sobriety, is 66 pert 
cent—a good record but one not affecting some 200,00 
alcoholics in New York City who do not reach Bridg 
House, nor any of the city’s alcoholic women. It is, ho 
ever, a project being watched throughout the countr 

Industry as well as the public has a real stake in co 
bating alcoholism, for alcoholic workers cause a treme 
dous waste. It has been estimated that -the 1,370,000 alco 
holic males employed in heavy industry lose an averagé 
of 22 days each year from the acute effects of alcohol 
Moreover, the alcoholic has an accident rate twice as higl} 
as the non-alcoholic. On the basis of such statistics, the 
Yale Plan Clinic is offering industrial plants a service t¢ 
help take up the fight against this menace. This involve 
a survey of the extent of the plant’s problem, help in de: 
veloping constructive personnel policies affecting the alco: 
holic, the introduction of an educational program and a 
information service for workers, and help in establishin 
rehabilitation facilities. 

All the efforts so far initiated to help the alcoholic see 
infinitesimal when viewed against the size of the prob 
lem. But it is encouraging to remember that fifteen year: 
ago practically nothing at all effective was being done in 
this direction. The developments which have come in 
that short time mark an auspicious awakening to a long 
neglected responsibility. 
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The Human Welfare State 


The “great political invention of the twentieth century” is the effective 


answer to communism, “the instrument of politics the Communists fear most.” 


WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS 


[T= FOREMOST PROBLEM OF SOCIETY TODAY I$ TO CULTI- 
vate and preserve incentive and independence for the 
individual and security for the masses of the people. 

There is and can be no blueprint for such a plan. 
Experience alone can determine the specifications; and 
they will change from time to time as needs multiply 
and wisdom is acquired. But its details are unimportant 
so long as our attitude toward it is healthy. 

If we have an understanding of the problem and a 
faith in our capacity to solve it, we have found the road 
to survival. Our only real risk is that we will be the 
victims of our preconceptions, that our thinking will lack 
flexibility, that we will wait until a crisis occurs before 
we cope with the conditions that give rise to it. 

The cultivation of this attitude is the great educational 
challenge of the century. Without it we may become 
victims of the propaganda of totalitarian ideologies. 

Let me be more specific. 

When technology ushered in the industrial system, the 
workers had tremendous readjustments to make. The 
machine displaced men, robbing them of their jobs. It 
employed some through the prime of life and then made 
them unemployable. It made automatons out of many. 
The factory produced more and more routine and mo- 
notonous jobs that left little to the creative instinct. The 
jobs became impersonal. Work became an exhausting 
rather than an energizing thing. It developed tensions 
and conflicts in the workers. The end product of their 
toil seemed to be frustration. Marx and Engels proclaimed 
that work had lost “all individual character, and con- 
sequently all charm for the workman” and that the la- 
borer had become only “an appendage of the machine”; 
and they exploited the condition with their plans for 
world revolution. | 

There were, however, social gains to be offset against 


those sacrifices. There was the great wealth of products 
' which the machine manufactured. Those products could 


bring comfort, pleasure and health to all the people, and 

raise the standard of living the world around. There was 

no turning back of the clock, for the industrial system 

was here to stay. The problem was to preserve for society 

the benefits of the industrial system and to protect the 
. 


—By an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States; once member of the law 
faculties of Columbia and of Yale; later, chatr- 
man of the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
Mr. Justice Douglas’ article was one of the 
Remsen Bird Memorial Lectures, delivered by 
him earlier this year at Occidental College. 
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position of the workers in it. Numerous laws protective 
of their rights were enacted so that they might not be 
ready victims of the factory system. More equitable dis- | 
tributions of the earnings of the machine were made. 
Wages increased; and the standard of living gradually 
rose at all levels of society. 


Bb ie IN SPITE OF ALL THESE SAFEGUARDS, THERE WAS AN 
alarming insecurity in the system. There was an unre- 
lenting ruthlessness about the business cycle. Contraction 
of demand, restriction of production, reduction of pay- 
rolls produced cycles of depression and despair. The man 
who had to take his place in the bread line because he 
lost his place at the lathe had only resentment at the 
factory. It became in his mind an evil. It was the source 
of his own misery. And Marx and Engels taught that 
the men who opened and shut its doors were the work- 
er’s real enemies. 

The economic price of depressions was a very sheavy 
one for society to pay. Our experience in the late 30’s 
is eloquent evidence of the toll which the downward 
swing of the cycle took. The loss of wages alone is a 
measure of its severity. 

During the half century ending in the early 1940's the 
money earnings of the average worker in this country 
(agriculture excluded) rose over 250 percent. During that 
period the real earnings increased over 65 percent. Never- 
theless, the effect of the depression in the 30’s was so 
severe that the real earnings at that time dropped practi- 
cally to the level of forty years earlier. One-fifth of our 
national labor force was idle. The dent in our national 
income was so great that it completely wiped out the 
gain in wage rates that had been painfully obtained since 
the early 1890’s. 

But the total price was greater than dollars and cents 
could ever measure. There grew up within industry and 
around its periphery millions of unattached, insecure 
people. 

They did not have the sense of belonging to a system 
—of being its beneficiaries and of sharing its responsi- 
bilities. They did not participate in the decisions on 
which their fate depended. 

They lived in the shadow of insecurity—not knowing 
whether their hourly wage that looked good as a matter 
of arithmetic would on a yearly basis add up to much. 
There were lay-offs and work stoppages; and above all 
else there was the specter of depression. 

Those who believe in laissez-faire—the let-business-alone 
group—developed an ideology in defense of the system. 
They reduced the swings of the cycle to rules of eco- 
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nomics and made laws and principles that showed the 
inevitability of it all. They built up a system of property 
rights in defense of the system. The stockholders were 
the owners and they could do as they liked, it was said. 
It was no legitimate concern of anyone else. 

The Communist group took the defaults of the indus- 
trial system as proof of its viciousness and of its inevitable 
failure. They made dialectical materialism their religion 
and laid plans for the proletariat to take over the in- 
struments of production. Their slogans had a high note 
of idealism. They were for the oppressed; they were 
champions of the underdogs; they were the saviors of 
the exploited. 

This was the theory that the Soviets used for propa- 
ganda purposes. They inaugurated a police state, vested 
all power in a small selected political clique, made all 
people conform to their ideas, suppressed the opposition, 
and used all known methods of persuasion from murder 
to psychological warfare to rush a people toward the 
destiny that had been chosen for them. 

The Fascists had a similar approach. They had a 
brutal pseudo-realism that they did not bother to clothe 
with any idealism. They seized control and suppressed 
all opposition. They made slave labor out of everyone 
but the top group. They, too, manufactured conformists 
by torture and by propaganda. They used all the power 
of the state to make men toe the line and bow to the will 
of the rulers. They showed through Hitler how awful 
evil can be. 


give CoMMUNIsTs AND Fascists HAVE A TOTALITARIAN 
philosophy in common. Each puts the state in full com- 
mand of both the machine and man. Moreover, each 
views totalitarianism as the teleological completion of an 
evolution that begins with the factory system. Each im- 
poses a mechanistic pattern on society and forces even 
men to become machine-like. 

And all three groups—the {aissez-faire economists, the 
Communists, and the Fascists—historically have had one 
thing in common. Each denied the people a voice in 
their destiny. Each was committed to an economic theory 
that brooked no interference by the public. Each feared 
the political power which the democracies vest in the 
citizens. Each placed no trust in the decisions of the 
people. 

The laissez-faire group produced the Communists. 
Lenin and Stalin produced Hitler. Each was a reaction 
to the other. 

It would be the great tragedy of this age if the democ- 
racies in despair followed Hitler’s path and sought to 
combat communism with fascism. That event could 
indeed mark a bankruptcy of ideas and of ideals. It 
would be an inexcusable default in our trusteeship. It 
would be trading the values of Western civilization for 
a mess of pottage. 

The sound direction of the counter movement to 
communism in the democracies has already been marked. 
It is the creation of the human welfare state. The human 
welfare state is the great political invention of the twen- 
tieth century. It is the instrument of politics that the 
Communists fear above all else. It is important, there- 
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fore, to understand the human welfare state, to appreciat 
the forces that have shaped it, and to see the tremendou 
potentials for its use. 

Gandhi once said that “God himself dare not appea: 
to a hungry man except in the form of bread.” 

The greatest assets of a nation, greater than any ma 
terial resources, are its men and women. The industria 
system was designed to serve mankind. Human welfare 
is the measure of its service. There is a place for justice 
in the factories as well as in the courts. Human right: 
transcend property rights. | 

As a nation we have therefore come to know that we 
must reckon costs in terms of human rights. Injuries tq 
workers are costs as much as depreciation and obsolescencé 
of machinery. Unemployment is a cost. So is old age it: 
self. These are the costs that industry and society must 
carry. 

Without such underwriting there can be no security} 
for the mass of workers. Once they become floating, un- 
attached people who receive no benefits from our civiliza- 
tion they do not share its responsibilities. Then are the} 
seeds of our destruction sown. There is the point of 
weakness that the Communists exploit. That is, indeed.} 
the only sure leverage they can get under any nation that 
is not subject to the pressures of the Red Army. | 

And so it is that the right to work has become the pri- 
mary plank in the platform of the human welfare state. 

The right to work has gained this ascendency over] 
property rights because of its importance to our capacity, 
to survive. When a fetish was made of property rights,|} 
the industrial society began to crumble. Recognition off 
the right to work supplied the necessary adhesive quality|} 
to hold it together. 

If the right to work is to be more than a phrase or aif 
slogan, the problem of the business cycle must be tackled. 
Violent swings in it are not as certain as death or taxes. 
Nor are they as inexorable as the laws of nature. They 
are man-made and therefore can be controlled by man. 
It is ironical to conclude that man is doomed to be the) 
victim of his lack of planning and that he is powerless 
to do anything about it. 

The Communists say that war is the only force that can 
give the democracies maximum production and full em- 
ployment. It would be shocking if we ever agreed to that 
thesis. We have the resourcefulness to substitute produc- 
tion and employment for man-made depressions. The 
problem stands as the key to most of our other problems. | 
It requires the concentration of our best minds. | 


4 
A HE CHALLENGE OF THE DAY IS THAT WE FREE OUR THINK- 
ing of prejudices and preconceptions and go to work on 
this problem of the right to work in the typical American 
way. That is to say, we need to cast dogma and doctrine | 
to one side and look to practical means and sensible re- 
sults, as the Seabees did when they discarded the con- 
ventions of construction and overnight transformed re- 
mote islands into airports and harbors. 

The right to work, though fundamental, is by no means 
the whole problem. 

Both the Communists and the Fascists laid claim to 
the idea. They guaranteed work for everyone, though 
they neglected to advertise that some of it would be slave. 
labor and some of it military service. Nevertheless they 
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exploited the idea in an endeavor to make the right to 
work a specter on the democratic front. That slogan of 
theirs carries some appeal to those obsessed with the fear 
of want. Men at the bottom of the economic pyramid 
sometimes see in the communist propaganda of guaran- 
teed work the security they miss in their daily lives. 

It carries appeal to those obsessed by the fear of in- 
security. Men at the top sometimes see in fascism the 
way of securing maximum work for minimum rewards, 
of quelling riots, of keeping order, and of crushing the 
discontent that often simmers in factories and along water 
fronts. 

So it is that the central problem of our age strikes deeper 
than the right to work. Communism cannot be stopped 
and the world saved by flooding it with gadgets or other 
material goods. Moreover, work can itself become a form 
of slavery unless man is free to enjoy the dividends which 
work creates. 

Those dividends are found in leisure. 
made possible by technology gives an 
opportunity for full spiritual develop- 
ment to a greater number of men 
than at any time in history. 

Man can never be only a machine. 
He has a soul, a personality, a creative 
capacity. He is happy only when he 
has an opportunity to develop the 
spiritual aspects of his being. He can 
achieve happiness only when he is 
free. 

Freedom will have different mean- 
ings in different cultures. But it has 
universal qualities that apply to all 
amen: 

First, there is the basic desire to 
express one’s self—by speech, through 
art, and by other creative means—and 
to understand and enjoy the expres- 
sions of others. 

Second, there is the urge to look 
beyond the treetops to the stars and 
to worship God as one chooses. 

Third, there is the eagerness to participate in the affairs 
of life, to help mould the decisions that affect one’s 
destiny, and to feel the warmth of comradeship in com- 
mon endeavors. 


The leisure time 


1D ox THE COMMUNISTS AND FASCISTS STRANGLE THE FIRST 
two of these. They confine freedom of speech to the limits 
of their own ideology. They make art and books and all 
the handiwork of men conform to their specifications. 


| They try to make their materialistic state the god of all 


the people. 


But in form they give the third of these—the freedom 
to participate in the affairs of the state—somewhat greater 
respect, though what they do falls far short of our demo- 
cratic standards. They go through the ritual of consult- 
ing the people. They congregate them in vast halls and 


give them stirring lectures. They let them march to 


martial music. They even go through the form of 
elections. 

But these acts are only pretenses. The truth is that 
totalitarian regimes do not trust the people. They do not 
trust them with the ballot. They do not believe they 
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should have the power to be rid of their rulers and to 
elect new and different ones. Their consultation with the 
people is only a public relations job to keep discontent 
at a minimum. 

Men harnessed to jobs under totalitarian regimes may 
be well-fed and well-housed. But they stand to suffer’ 
spiritual starvation. Men do not live by bread alone. That 
is why in the long run those regimes will not endure. 

The freedoms that the Communists and Fascists crush 
out are the values of Western civilization which the de- 
mocracies cherish the most. They are part of the cultural 
stream that is our inheritance. Part of it came down from 
the ancient Greeks and Romans. It has been conditioned 
by the teachings of the Bible. It carries with it the in- 
fluence of the Renaissance and Reformation. Magna 
Carta, the French Revolution, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Bill of Rights, the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, are all political manifestations of that philosophy. 
Universal suffrage is the assurance that political power 
will not vest in any one select, self- 
perpetuating group. Even now we 
are striving to put civil liberties be- 
yond the risks of political manipu- 
lation through the development of 
habits and traditions of governments 
and the fashioning of laws and con- 
stitutions. 

Both general experience and psy- 
chiatric data show that these freedoms 
produce health in individuals and in 
societies. 

Freedom of religion and of expres- 
sion are the keys to spiritual strength 
of men. Without them personalities 
are shrunk and man’s fullest develop- 
ment as a spiritual being is thwarted. 

Free elections are the means where- 
by society itself is kept from becoming 
stagnant. At regular intervals the 
power of government is reclaimed by 
the people and then granted anew 
to other delegates. This prevents entrenchment of rulers; 
it emphasizes the trusteeship of those who govern. 

But the importance of free elections strikes deeper. 
They give the people a direct remedy for their grievances; 
they allow them participation in shaping their collective 
destiny; they give them the sense of belonging to and 
being a vital part of a society and a nation. They create 
loyalty to one’s country rather than to its institutions or 
officeholders. As Mark Twain said, the country is “the 
eternal thing” while its institutions are “its mere clothing” 
which can wear out or become ragged. 

The sense of sharing and belonging is the great ad- 
hesive force that holds a free society together. The ad- 
vent of the factory system has made it an increasingly 
critical political problem for all the democracies. 

It is possible for man to feel an intimate tie with the 
things that he makes with his hands. But work has be- 
come less personal under the aegis of the machine. 

The factory was a cold and aloof place. It did not cul- 
tivate the sense of belonging. Mass production caused the 
relation between the worker and his job to become more 
and more tenuous. Employment became an impersonal 
thing rather than an intimate arrangement as it was in 
the smaller New England factories a century ago. 


THOU PooR 
DOWNTRODDEN 
SLAVE / — 
CAST OFF THINE 
CHAINS AND 
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The trade union stepped in and at least partially an- 
swered the yearning of men to belong, to be a part of a 
vital system. They supplied comradeship and a friendly 
tie in a common endeavor. They supplied protection. 
They gave a sense of security. They appealed to the sense 
of fraternity and cooperation that is deeply ingrained 
in man. ; 

Labor and management both began to appreciate that 
this feeling of belonging, of sharing, of participating is 
the key to the productivity of the modern plant. Elton 
Mayo in “The Social Problems of An Industrial Civiliza- 
tion” (1945) showed from his studies what miracles that 
attitude can perform. He has shown that when the work- 
ers are allowed to participate in decisions affecting their 
work, so-called labor problems begin to disappear or as- 
sume minor importance. The idea has spread. To an 
increasing degree imaginative industrialists and business 
men have seen the wisdom and necessity of developing 
cooperative techniques at the factory level. Labor and 
management have been looking with greater frequency 
for ways of harnessing the full energies and enthusiasms 
of the rank and file, so as to make increased production 
and increased productivity the common undertaking of 
all groups in industry. Charles Luckman has proposed 
joint productivity clinics composed of labor and manage- 
ment to formulate the methods and procedures for 
increasing productivity. The same attitude has had 
numerous manifestations. 


fe OLITICAL CONTROLS IN THE SENSE IN WHICH WE THINK 
of bureaus and departments of government can never op- 
erate to produce collaboration between groups in the inner 
wheels of our industrial organization. They are, in the 
first place, too far removed even at the state level from 
the daily problems of the factory. Moreover, cooperation 
cannot be legislated or imposed by a directive. It must 
come from inner compulsions and desires. It must be a 
spontaneous thing that springs from the hearts of men. 
It can come only from an opportunity and an eagerness 
to share in an adventure, to have a hand in planning. 

The franchise gives citizens that opportunity to partici- 
pate in public affairs at the municipal and national level. 
There must be a constant exercise of the political power 
for it to remain healthy and vigorous. Otherwise cor- 
ruption or deterioration sets in. 

Cooperative techniques at all other levels of activity 
must also be assiduously cultivated and practiced. If the 
industrial machine is to operate smoothly, collaboration 
of all groups must be the standard. Once the cooperative 
attitude is neglected, inner tensions develop and the group 
begins to pull apart and disintegrate. That is true of the 
family and the state. It is also true of the factory. Once 
the divisive rather than the cooperative techniques come 
into play this sensitive, integrated system of ours begins 
to collapse. 

Politics embraces all the techniques that the ingenuity 
of man has fashioned for dealing with the problem of 
human relations. It includes sociology and psychology, 
and all the arts and devices for developing cooperative 
habits among men. Max Ascoli has said that “Politics 
is the technique of using freedom.” It is indeed the way 
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in which free men both express and preserve their free} 
dom. It is the source of their independence. i 
We democrats have gone far in outstripping all out 
competitors in technical skills of industry. We must no 
outstrip them in the development of the art of social} 
cooperation. We have a considerable advantage in thai} 
respect since we start with political freedom. If we 
exploit our political freedom to the fullest, we can sho 
the world the way to preserve incentive and independence 
for the individual and security for the masses of the} 
people. There are no secret police, no censors, no totali- 
tarian decrees to enjoin or detain us in that endeavor; 
Only our prejudices or our neglect can handicap us inj 
the venture. 
Property is important in the human scheme of things. 
Man’s possessive instinct is strong. Ownership of property; 
is one of his prized liberties, whether the property be a 
hut or a castle, a farm or a factory, a shop or a fashing} 
boat. The prospect of acquiring it and the opportunity 
of managing or caring for it are powerful incentives in: 
the lives of men. Those incentives release energies whic 
give vitality and drive to an economy. They put inventive} 
genius to work. They develop habits of independence} 
and give to society a core of stability that Marx and] 
Engels bitterly deplored. 
We can recognize the values which a privately owned] 
property system contributes to a society without making 
property our fetish. We must be as ready and willing} 
to modify or control it when it blocks the program of } 
security for the mass of people, as we are to utilize it 
whenever possible to supply incentive and independence} 
to the individual. We have modified it in many instances. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority is a striking example.|] 
The hydro-electric and irrigation programs of Grand 
Coulee Dam are another. The great cooperative move-jf 
ment is stil! another. 
The Soviets make a fetish of state ownership and} 
management of property. In so doing they put them-# 
selves under a tremendous handicap in the competitive 
world, for they sacrifice the values of other powerful 
incentives. 
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Tess CHALLENGE TO US Is TO AVOID BECOMING PRISONERS OF | 
any dogma whether it be free enterprise or government 
ownership or control. We must preserve flexibility in| 
our thinking, so that we may pick and choose the best 
device for each task at hand. We must carry that attitude 
into our social and economic affairs. We must nourish 
the experimental approach. We must seek in our eco- 
nomic organization the balance that preserves freedom 
for the individual and security for the masses. 

Across the world today are many varied kinds of or- 
ganizations in the fields of agriculture and industry. 
The democracies are showing the way in those experi- 
ments. Palestine and Puerto Rico, whose meager resources. 
prohibit any lavish experimentation, are proving that. 
pluralism in economic organization can thrive under the. 
democratic processes. We must be alert to those experi- 
ments and pick and choose our own instruments of. 
economic organization with reference to their practicality, 
not with reference to dogma. 

There is a collateral task that we must not neglect. 


(Continued on page 233) 
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« .. but the Spirit Giveth Life” 


The importance to the 26,000,000 handicapped Americans of their 
own “will to live,” of the attitudes of others toward the disabled. | 


HOWARD A. RUSK, M.D. 


INCE THE ADVENT OF MODERN PSYCHOLOGY, THE 
S emotional impact of disability upon the individual 
has commanded the attention of both research and clini- 
cal psychologists and psychiatrists. Their theories have 
varied from the widely accepted concept of Alfred Adler, 
that disability serves as a motivating factor through com- 
pensation, to the more recent social psychological views of 
Roger G. Barker and others, that the physically handi- 
capped person, being a member of a minority group and 
subject to the same economic and social pressures as other 
minority groups, is likely to develop the same emotional 
outlooks as those who are discriminated against because 
of age, sex, religion, or race. 

Almost every physically handicapped individual, how- 
ever, is not so much concerned with the social and psy- 
chological forces which produce the attitudes, values, and 
concepts within himself as with the question of how he, 
as a person, can cope with them. 

There are exceptions, however, and Johnny Crown is 
one of those exceptions. John Crown was one of the men 
who left his job in 1942 to enter the army. During the 
war, his back was broken in a jeep accident in Hollandia, 
and he was paralyzed from the waist down. In the two 
years he was confined to a bed in a hospital, he was un- 
able to do much but think. It was at that time that The 
New York Times received the following letter and sub- 
sequently published it: 


My name is John Crown. I am a paraplegic at Halloran | 


General Hospital. My physical wounds are very small in 


+ 


—Professor and chairman of the Department of 
Rehabilitation and Physical Medicine, New 
York University, Dr. Rusk is also an associate 
editor of The New York Times. 

It was just a year ago—April 22, 1948—that 
Dr. Rusk received the first Survey Award, given 
him at the National Conference of Social Work, 
Atlantic City. The citation underscored his 
“imaginative plan for treating disabled soldiers 
during the war. It was your human insight which 
extended medical services in such manner as to 
include social, psychological, emotional, and 
vocational factors in every treatment.” 

His present article, developing a related 
theme, is an adaptation of a chapter from the 
forthcoming book, “New Hope for the Handi- 
capped” by Dr, Rusk and Eugene J. Taylor, to 
be published by Harper and Brothers in May. 
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comparison with my spiritual wounds. I have come bac. 
from death to a world that I no longer care for. 1, who hav 
been engaged in the great struggle to save the world frory 
tyranny, and having seen my comrades die for this caus¢ 
can now find no peace in the world or in my country. 

Having lived close to death for two years, the reasons whi 
there is no peace seem infinitesimally flimsy. Russia want | 
the Dardanelles, Yugoslavia wants Trieste, the Moslems wan 
India, labor wants more wages, capital wants more profit 
Smith wants to pass the car in front of him, Junior want 
more spending money. To these, I say, is it necessary to kil 
and cripple human beings for these petty gains? 

Anyone who thinks a human body is so cheap that it cay 
be traded for a tract of land, a piece of silver, or a few 
minutes of time should be forced to listen to the moans af 
the dying night and day for the rest of his life. | 

All the troubles of the world originate in the commons} 
man. The selfish and greedy ways of nations are just thi 
ways of each individual man multiplied a hundredfolc 
When the morals of the common man drop, so do the moral 
of the nation and of the world. 

As long as our individual morals remain at low ebb, s 
will the world. Until each of us stops “hogging the road 
with his car, stops fighting over the seat on the bus, stop! 
arguing over who is going to cut the grass, there will b¢ 
no peace in the world. If man wishes peace again, he musj 


return to the great Commandment: Love thy neighbor a 
thyself for the love of God! 

In the week after its publication, October 20, 1946, man 
letters and telephone calls were received asking, “Who i} 
John Crown?” “Has he written anything else?” “Ca 1 
you tell me more about him?” 

This is the story of John Crown. That winter, whild 
he lay in Halloran Hospital, he had the same outlook or} 
life that you and I might have after spending two year 
looking at the same four walls—the outlook most of u 
would have if we were without power or sensation in ous 
legs, and contemplated the rest of our years in a whee 
chair or hospital bed or, at best, a “crutch life” existence} 

The doctors and rehabilitation specialists had workec 
diligently with John, but the spark of ambition and moti! 
vation in him seemed to have been extinguished by the 
overpowering impact of his disability. Other men in the 
ward with Johnny, who suffered the same disability, hac 
learned, by sheer fortitude and long, tedious hours of 
training, to walk on crutches, with their powerless limbs 
held rigid by braces. Many came to tell Johnny goodbye 
as they left the hospital. Severely disabled physically, they 
had the will to live as much like other men as possible 
but the spark in Johnny did not kindle. His weight fell 
to seventy pounds; it seemed to be merely a matter of 
time. 


One day, a Red Cross Gray Lady stopped for her dail 
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chat with Johnny. They talked about the men who had 
left the ward to go home, about Johnny’s home in Brook- 
lyn, and about Johnny himself. 

“You know,” he said, “I was thinking the other day I 
wish I were a writer. Being paralyzed wouldn’t be so 
bad if you were a writer. You could just think up things 
to say, and then say them.” 

The lady asked if he had done any writing, but Johnny 
shook his head. “No, when I was in high school I 
thought once I would like to write, but I never did.” 

The Red Cross worker told him there was someone 
she wanted him to meet. “I will bring her around and 
introduce you to her,” she said. That evening, Johnny 
met Henrietta Bruce Sharon, founder and organizer of 
the Veterans Authors’ Workshop. She told Johnny that 
the Workshop had started as a result of an interest in 
creative writing she had found among patients in military 
hospitals while gathering material for a book. She talked 
to him about writing, and asked him to compose a few 
-sentences. Embarrassed and apologetic for his gramma- 
tical errors, he dictated a paragraph. She encouraged him, 
and said she would be back again. 

On another evening, when the Workshop members 
arrived at the paraplegic ward, Johnny had a sample of 
fiction. “It wasn’t very good,” Miss Sharon recalled, “but 
that was not what we were interested in then. I could 
see Johnny had rewritten the page several times. At least 
he had had something to do the past week in which he 
was interested.” 


ie WAS THE START. WEEK AFTER WEEK, FOLLOWING 
the group meetings the Workshop held tor ambulatory 
‘patients, where well-known writers and editors talked 
‘with patients and criticized their efforts, some of them 
'went to see Johnny. His interest was aroused, and he 
looked forward to the Wednesday night visits with the 
Workshop group and their guests, among them John Her- 
sey, Irwin Shaw, Hervey Allen, Rex Stout, John Mason 
Brown, Emily Hahn, Joe McCarthy, and Meyer Berger. 
Johnny became interested, and the prognosis notes made 
by the doctors on his chart became more optimistic. 
Finally, a few months after the visits started in January, 
Johnny in a wheel chair attended one of the group meet- 
ings. He became even more enthusiastic, and urged the 
other men of the paraplegic ward to attend. “Even if 
you don’t care about writing,” he argued, “it’s good for 
-you to get out of this ward. You can’t spend the rest of 
‘your life cooped up by yourself. Come on over.” 
Some men went, but most of them smiled inwardly at 
‘the change that had come over Johnny. In October, 1946, 
he left the hospital. The Red Cross Gray Lady and the 
members of the Veterans Authors’ Workshop had pro- 
vided something important that no doctor can give by 
prescription—motivation, the will to live, the will to live 
‘as independently as possible. 
John Crown is now out of the hospital, and lives with 
‘his mother in a small house near New York City. He is 
‘still a very sick boy, but he is still writing. He has a 
‘series of book shelves around his room, and his bed is so 
placed that “I can always get to my books.” 
~ As Lee Myerson has pointed out in a recent number 
of the Journal of Social Issues on “Physical Disability as 
a Social Psychological Problem”: 

“The 26,000,000 physically handicapped individuals in 
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our population, plus the 350,000 civilians who join the 
ranks of this group yearly, indicate that an atypical phy- 
sique constitutes a social problem of vast magnitude. 
Since physique . . . is one of the three principal raw ma- 
terials of personality, it is obvious that disability is also 
a psychological problem. 

“If normal variations in physique, such as being strong 
or weak, tall or short, handsome or ugly, are important 
factors in personality formation, clearly, the pathological 


Photo by Mary Steers, Junior League Camera Club 


His courage and spirit, as well as the weights he 
manipulates, are helping to remedy polio injuries 


variations known as physical disability are likely to be 
even more potent... . The movies and comics, for ex- 
ample, learned early that one of the easiest ways to charac- 
terize an adult as a villain was to cripple him.- On a 
more sophisticated level, Time magazine, which cuts 
thousands of words from each issue, recognizes the sig- 
nificance attached to physique by consistently printing 
the physical characteristics of persons in the news, for 
example, ‘Dr. Wong is not physically impressive; he is 
under 5 feet, and weighs 90 pounds, and his homely face 
is scarred from an auto smash up... .’” 

Myerson goes on to point out that the attitude of society 
toward the disabled has varied from the Greek view of 
“a sound mind in a sound body,” with its negative im- 
plication of crooked body, crooked mind, crooked per- 
sonality to the widely held “over-compensation” theory 
previously mentioned. 

Similar variation, he points out, is found in religious 
doctrine, from the Old Testament concept of disability 
as punishment for sin, to the New Testament view of 
the discipline of suffering. He also calls our attention 
to the fact that in World War I, Americans were asked 
to believe that the withered arm of the Kaiser was re- 
sponsible for the quest for power which led to war, and 
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that during the last war, we repeatedly “explained” Goeb- 
bels in terms of his club foot, while at the same time we 
were “explaining” the greatness of Edison and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in terms of Edison’s deafness and Roosevelt’s 
crippled limbs. 

Although such comparisons seem to be diametrically 
opposed to each other, they, too, can be reconciled, for 
we must remember that the behavior and attitudes of an 
individual—disabled or able-bodied—are determined by 
a complexity of factors. Whether physical disability serves 
as a stimulus either to social withdrawal or to aggressive 
behavior, is dependent not only upon the disability but 
upon many other factors. For example, although it was 
expected that emotional disturbances would arise in prac- 
tically every blinded soldier, clinical studies showed that 
extremely stable individuals, reacted to loss of eyesight in 
a surprisingly courageous and constructive manner. 

The primary consideration, it would appear, is the gen- 
eral emotional stability of the individual. If he is able 
to accept his physical disability, and view it objectively, 
making it but one of the many components of personality 
rather than the predominating factor, his problem of so- 
cial adjustment, although admittedly greater than the 
able-bodied, are still not overwhelming. Unfortunately, 
the emotional impact of disability is such that many per- 
sons do not possess the emotional stability to withstand 
the shock of blindness, paralysis or other disabilities. 

In a recent study (1946) by the Social Science Research 
Council on “Adjustment to Physical Handicap and IIl- 
ness,” the surveyors agreed that: 


1. Physically disabled persons more frequently than phy- 
sically normal persons exhibit behavior which is commonly 
termed maladjusted. In almost every study, however, 35 per- 
cent to 45 percent of the disabled subjects are reported to 
be adjusted as well as, or better 
than, the average non-disabled 
persons. 


2. The kinds of maladjusted 
behavior exhibited by physically 
disabled people are not peculiar 
to them; they are similar to those 
shown by nondisabled people. 
However, there is some evidence 
that withdrawing, timid,  self- 
conscious behavior is more fre- 
quent in these people, though 
the opposite types of behavior 
are by no means infrequent. 


3. There is no evidence of a 
relationship between kind of 
physical disability and kind of 
adjustment behavior; within a 
wide range of physical disabili- 
ties, the behavior results do not 
differ. However, it is possible 
that disabilities requiring a very 
special way of living or unusual 
treatment over a long period of 
time, give rise to unique adjust- 
ments on the part of the patient; 
this may be true, for example, 
with tuberculosis. 


4. It is probably true that 
persons with a long history of 
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A weaving loom provides a new interest while it strengthens shoulder muscles 


adjustments than those with a short history of disability. 


| 
5. Severely disabled persons appear to have more frequen} 


and more severe adjustment problems than persons wit} 


milder handicaps. 


Physical 1 defect has a special, personal and often deep} 


unconscious significance for the disabled person. It als¢| 
has social significance, for physique is one of the ground} 
upon ° meat class and caste distinctions are mae The 
physically disabled child at an early age requires an un: 
usual amount of help and attention, and thus receives 
social status and self esteem. | 

However, as he becomes older, his reaction to his dis, 
ability changes. His special care becomes more expensive 
in terms of “both time and money. His parents may re: 
ject the child because of a feeling of resentment or guilt) 
This rejection may then be transferred to the child. He 
in turn, resents the parents, but, being dependent upor 
them, he is forced to suppress his blame, and this pro} 
duces self-hostility, guilt and anxiety. On the other hand! 
the parents, either from genuine sympathy or guilt req 
actions, may tend to overprotect the child, with equally 
harmful results. 
social-status needs are frustrated. 

As the child grows into adulthood, he becomes cate: 


physical disability are more likely to exhibit behavior mall, 


In either instance, the child’s ego anc} 


gorized as a RN minority group. In many in} 
stances, he is socially ostracized and rejected by physically} 


normal persons. 
65 percent said they would not marry, and 50 percent} 
would not even date a person of the opposite sex wha 


In one study of fifty college students} 


had an amputated leg; 85 percent stated they would no#f 


marry; 72 percent would not date a deaf person. 

The handicapped person is discriminated against i 
employment, even for jobs which he is physically able 
to perform. He is a marginal person—physically, ee | 


and economically; the many avenues of normal relation} 
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ships which are blocked for him, either by his disability, 
by his attitude toward his disability, or by social pres- 
sure, then tend to produce more frustration and conflict. 
The child who is handicapped thus may become further 
handicapped because of the kind of social consideration 
given him by others. 


fs ATTITUDE OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED INDI- 
vidual toward his own disability is a reflection of the atti- 
tude of those with whom he comes in contact. Ironically, 
such attitudes vary in different parts of the world. Facial 
scars in some cultures of Africa are such marks of distinc- 
tion that wounds are self-inflicted. The same was true of 
dueling scars in pre-1914 Germany. Yet, here in the 
United States persons with similar disfigurements spend 
money for their repair by plastic surgery. 

_ Traditionally, some North American Indians, as well 
as many other groups, left those who were old and feeble 
to die by the wayside because they impeded the mobility 
and safety of the tribe. Today, adequate care of the 
chronically ill constitutes one of the major medical and 
social problems of our times. 

To the ancient Hebrews, illness and physical disability 
marked a person as a sinner—he was being punished and 
was atoning for his wrongdoings. Disability to the an- 
cient Greeks, on the other hand, was not a sign of sin, 
but of inferiority. The early Christians, however, looked 
upon sickness and disability as a way to grace. Following 


this concept, we, today, accord the sick and the disabled, 


at least on the surface, the preferential position. 

As Barker, Wright, and Gonick pointed out in the 
Social Science Research Council study previously men- 
tioned, such differences also exist in modern fiction. They 
point out as examples the varying interpretations of phy- 
sical disability found in such works as “Of Human Bond- 
age” by Somerset Maugham; “Ethan Frome,” by Edith 
Wharton; “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” by Robert Louis 
Stevenson; and “Mario and the Magician,” by Thomas 
Mann. Witness also Charles Dickens’ treatment of Tiny 
Tim in “The Christmas Carol” as compared with that of 
Quasimodo in Victor Hugo’s “The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame.” 

One of the great social values of the war was a more 
widespread social acceptance of physical disability. The 
disabled veteran was in the spotlight, and in our sincere 
desire that the disability of social rejection should not be 


, added to the physical loss that had been incurred in our 


defense, we rapidly swung the pendulum to the side of 
social acceptance of the disabled. 

The insight and understanding gained through the 
films “The Best Years of Our Lives” and “The Snake 
Pit” are recent examples. No one seeing these perfor- 
mances could help but gain arf objective understanding 
that it is not pity but acceptance and understanding which 
the physically and emotionally handicapped seek. On 
many occasions the suggestion has been made to the mo- 
tion picture industry that the utilization of physically 
handicapped persons in screen roles, not as stars, but just 
in the same proportion and roles that we find them in 
everyday life, would aid in combating the curiosity and 


| social rejection which are too frequently displayed toward 


the person who deviates from the normal physically. 
During the war, the author was repeatedly asked to 

give “rules of conduct”, for receiving the disabled or dis- 

figured veteran back into his family or community. As 
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the question, in itself, showed a lack of understanding, 
the “rules” were usually offered in the form of the fol- 
lowing story: 

The man was a nose-gunner of a B-17. A piece of flak 
pierced the plexiglas nose turret, ripping off his oxygen 
mask and half of his face. The plane was at 30,000 feet 
at the time, and the man was unconscious from anoxia in 
less than a minute. It was 40 degrees below zero, and the 
plane was up five hours. All of this time the man was 
in the turret, and the crew could not get to him. The 
crew thought he would be dead when the craft landed, 
but he was not. He was given plasma and first aid, and 
he survived, but his eyelids, ears, nose and fingers were 
frozen. He was in the hospital thirty days, and then was 
flown back to the States. The injured man was not wor- 
ried about the fifteen plastic operations necessary to make 
him a new face and treat what was left of his hands, nor 
the eighteen months it would take. Just one thing con- 
cerned him: his wife’s reaction. 

On the day the man returned to the States, his wife 
waited for him at the Valley Forge General Hospital, of 
which Colonel Barrett Brown was the chief of the Plastic 
Surgery Service. Colonel Brown said, “I didn’t know 
what to tell the poor girl, so I told her the absolute truth. 
I told her that her husband looked just as bad as a man 
could possibly look, that we could make him a fairly good 
‘using’ face, but that it would never be the same face. I 
told her that her husband was not worried about that, 
but that he was worried about her reaction when she saw 
him. She said simply, “What are we waiting for?’ 

“She went into the sunroom, where her husband sat 
waiting, nervous and trembling. She rushed over to him, 
threw her arms about him and kissed him on what little 
patch of cheek was left. I overheard her say, “Don’t you 
ever worry about me, honey. I married a man and not 
aurace.n 


(be BASIC INSIGHT AND UNDERSTANDING DEMONSTRATED BY 
this wife should be brought by the schools to every boy 
and girl. We should teach children to look at a physical 
or emotional disability objectively, and realize that it is 
not legs, arms, eyes, or the lack of them, but the spirit 
that makes a man what he is. In the past few years, 
much emphasis has been placed on teaching intergroup 
relationships in the schools. The need for teaching tol- 
erance and understanding of minority groups has been 
so obvious that public leaders, the press, and schools have 
carried on a concerted drive against discrimination. How- 
ever, little has been done in the schools to concentrate 
on the greatest minority group of all — the physically 
handicapped. 

The number of individuals who are handicapped _be- 
cause of accident and disease exceeds the total Negro pop- 
ulation of this country. The number of persons who are, 
or should be, wearing hearing aids exceeds the number of 
Nisei by a ratio of 16 to 1. Our working-age males who 
are either unemployable or marginally employable be- 
cause of handicaps, exceed, numerically, the Jewish popu- 
lation. We have concentrated in our schools on teaching 
intercultural understanding in its social and economic im- 
plications, and also from the standpoint of interpersonal 
relationships between individuals. We need to do the 
same for the handicapped. 

Curiosity is natural among all of us. When we sce 


(Continued on page 238) 
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—California’s Pension Mirage 


One state wakes up to find that it has voted its “senior citizens” 
more than it intended—and perhaps more than it is able to deliver. 


FARNSWORTH CROWDER 


Ges PARTICULARLY ITS YEASTY SOUTHERN THIRD, 
has for decades been concocting sure cures for all 
the ills of flesh, spirit, and society. Many of these have 
perished by their own absurdities. Some, reaching the 
balloting stage, have been rejected. 

No problem has engendered more tender solicitude on 
the part of problem solvers than what to do for the senior 
citizens. Excepting the good Dr. Townsend, this solici- 
tude has been shown most strikingly by energetic young 
men—‘slick characters,” say their detractors, “with a 
shrewd eye for a fast buck.” Notable have been those 
professional promoters Willis and Lawrence Allen, mem- 
orable for their rejected big medicine, “Ham ’n Eggs, $30 
Every Thursday.” Rejections have never discouraged the 
Allen boys. 

This year they were again in the field with a fantastic 
“Bill-of-Rights” initiative proposition with something in 
it to entice almost every voter and including, of course, 
as the main dish, a scheme for bigger and better pen- 
sions. Unhappily, the State Supreme Court ruled the 
measure off the ballot for containing too many unrelated 
topics. The Allens, in a fury of frustration, started a 
recall movement against one of the judges, and petitioned 
the Supreme Court of the United States to compel the 
California court to revise its decision. The federal court 
refused and the voters, in November, approved a measure 
requiring that, hereafter, all measures proposed by in- 
itiative must relate to a single subject. 

But the voters, while thus taking a slap at the Allens, 
were, on the same ballots, approving Proposition Num- 
ber Four, for which another active leader of the oldsters 
by the name of George H. McLain was largely respon- 
sible. Many of the voters did not know what they were 
doing. Here, on the face of it, was merely a proposal 
to raise old-age assistance to $75, aid to the needy blind 
to $85 a month. 

As for the proposition’s 230 lines of very small print 
—who reads such stuff? Organized opposition was feeble. 
Popular attention, insofar as it was not afflicted with 
apathy, was on bigger issues. The billboards were in use 
by the liquor interests to combat a threat of local option; 
and by the realtors to combat public housing. The unions 
were excited about an anti-feather-bedding measure. The 
political parties had their eyes on the national elections. 


. 


—By a free-lance writer from California, well 
known to Survey readers for his informed and 
stimulating articles, many of them—like this— 
interpreting new developments in his adopted 
state. 
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Behind this screen of inattention, the Los Angeles Citi- | 
zens Committee for Old Age Pensions was humming. Its _ 
chairman, George H. McLain, made the most of the bog- 
ging down of the Bill-ofRights to press harder for | 
Number Four. A few newsmen busied themselves re- 
porting on George McLain. A broad-shouldered, dark- 
haired man of forty-seven who might be taken for a well | 
groomed Hollywood “heavy,” he was identified as the | 
editor of the National Pension Advocate, as a long time 
champion of the old people before the legislature and over — 
the air. He was further identified (by the San Francisco 
News) as a partner in the Williams Advertising Agency, 
through which his Citizen’s Committee was buying its 
advertising and radio time. 


Pe Mrs. MyrtLe WILLIAMS, NAMED IN NuMBER Four 
to succeed Charles Wollenberg as State Director of Social 
Welfare, was identified as the secretary-treasurer of the 
Citizen’s Committee and as a partner, with McLain, in 
the advertising agency. Further, she was revealed to be, 
again with McLain, one of the founders of a “charitable | 
corporation known as the California Institute of Social 
Welfare, formed to preserve . . . corneas of the human 
eye ... investigate the causes of old age . . . study the 
human ear ... formulate plans for child welfare,’ and 
so on. Insofar as could be learned, this corporation, after 
three years of existence, had got on with its noble pur- 
poses to the extent of enthusiastically endorsing Number 
Four. 

But while news columns continued to make such re- 
ports, nobody seemed to get very excited, least of all the 
editorial writers preoccupied with helping to bury Harry 
Truman and the Democrats. 1 | 

Election returns, however, had at once a chilling, and a 
rousing effect. The “Nos” of the northern counties had 
been overborne by the hundred-thousand margin of “Yes” 
votes piled up by the senior citizens and their friends in 
Los Angeles County. Nufnber Four was in, and a lot of 
people belatedly got out their spectacles to read the fine 
print. This was it: 

As of January 1, 1949, 

—Maximum allowances for old folks would go to $75 
and for the needy blind to $85 a month. 

—Age of application was to be lowered from 65 to 63 
for citizens resident in the state during ten of the past 
fifteen years. Since the federal government makes no 
contribution for people under 65, the state would have | 
to bear the full costs for pensioners 63 to 65—a matter of 
$20,000,000 annually, according to, state welfare depart- 
ment estimates. 
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—Property regulations were liberalized. A pensioner 
could possess real property of assessed value, less encum- 
brances, up to $3,500. He could, in addition, keep per- 
sonal property worth up to $1,500 (a $900 boost in the 
ceiling), which could be in cash; personal property being 
defined to exclude “personal effects” such as clothing, 
furniture, an automobile, life insurance of surrender—not 
face—value up to $1,000, in effect one year; and jewelry 
in any amount—(previously held to a $200 ceiling). In 
the case of the blind, both husband and wife could hold 
pepe) up to the generous limits prescribed by the new 
aw. 

—The financial capacity of children or other relatives 
would no longer have any bearing on eligibility to receive 
a pension. 

—*Political subdivisions” must hereafter render hospital 
and health services, without charge, to applicants for pen- 


_ sions and recipients. 


—The amount required to meet pensions and adminis- 
tration would hereafter “constitute a lien against all 
moneys in the State Treasury.” Did this mean what it 
said—that the aged and the blind were now first in line 
ahead of the schools, hospitals, and state institutions, 
ahead of unemployment and retirement funds? 

—The old age and blind pension system would leave 
the statutory field and become a fixture in the state con- 
stitution, out of reach of the legislature, the governor, and 
other departments. 

—Administration of the pension system was to be sepa- 
rated at the county level from other welfare activities 
(needy children, sick relief, and indigency) and adminis- 
tered directly by the state welfare department. Why? 
“Social workers dealing with destitute persons,” ran one 
explanation, “become temperamentally unsuited to dealing 
with pension applicants who are not paupers or in- 
digents.” 

—The State Director of Social Welfare would hereafter 
be an elected official—an innovation without precedent, 
which cuts to the roots of sound public welfare adminis- 
tration. 

—A new social welfare board for the aged and blind 
programs would be appointed by the director, with the 
consent of the Senate. The old board, meanwhile, re- 
mains in existence and has certain functions designated 
by law. 

—The rule-making power would no longer reside with 
the board but with the director. 

—And the director after January 1, at an annual salary 
of at least $12,000 (up $2,000) was to be Mrs. Myrtle Wil- 
liams, elected without opposition simply by the adoption 
of Proposition Number Four. 

Such were some of the high—and rougher—spots. That 
pensions were to go up was agreeable enough to most. 
But that age was being lowered, property standards razed, 
relatives absolved of all legal responsibility, and admini- 
stration undermined was distinctly not agreeable: the So- 
cial Security people might find it impossible to continue 
the federal contributions of more than $6,000,000 a month 
to such a set-up. Then what? That the pensioners were 
being given top priority at the state treasury occasioned 
wide consternation. The most unfavorable impression, 
however, rose out of Number Four’s apparent intent to 
erect a tight little welfare state within the State of Cali- 
fornia, self-contained, self-propelling, independent of the 
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county welfare boards, independent of the legislature and 
the governor, above the usual scrutiny of its affairs and 
funds by other departments, the whole to be inaugurated 
under the hand of George McLain, through the medium- 
ship of his colleague, Myrtle Williams. 

What to do? Challenge the constitutionality of the 
thing in the courts? Rush through a repeal petition and 
special election to wipe it off the books? Get the Attor- 
ney-General—as had just been done in a similar situation 
in Oregon—to rule it “invalid, inoperative and of no 
effect”? Persuade the Controller to withhold pension 
moneys until ordered by the Supreme Court to loosen up? 

The flurry of wild suggestions died away. Governor 
Warren said there was no present alternative to accepting 
Numiber Four as the law and trying to make it work. 
This meant, as the immediate problem, trying to pay for 
it. The state’s biennial budget was being drawn up—a 
shocker in any case. How much must be added for the 
new pension scheme and 
where would the money 
come from? The budget 
makers buckled down to 
their figures. 

And though, by now, 
the state budget has been 
submitted ($1,060,000,000, 
biggest in the nation), 
and the legislature is in 
session, and Number 
Four has been some 
months in operation, the 
problem of financing it is 
still up in the air, though 
not for lack of proposals, 
official and unofficial. 

Mrs. Williams has 
spoken publicly of her 
intention to “streamline” the welfare set-up and “save 
the state money at the same time.” Apologists for Num- 
ber Four have been complaining that all the loud talk of 
having to raise taxes is intended “just to defeat us.” 
McLain has charged that the cost estimates have been 
wilfully exaggerated for the same purpose and recom- 
mends waiting a year to see what happens. 

But Governor Warren has accepted the official estimates 
of his lieutenants that Number Four is going to cost an 
additional $85,000,000 to $100,000,000 annually in state 
funds—with the total running to $200,000,000 in state 
and federal funds combined. And he has spelled out the 
hard alternatives—“take the money away from some other 
agency, increase revenue, or go into a deficit.” He has 
promised that he will fight any raids on state reserves— 
the more than $400,000,000 held “in trust” for schools, hos- 
pitals, prisons, and so on. McLain and his followers have 
stepped up their attacks on the governor. And the Demo- 
crats, be it added, are shedding no sympathetic tears at 
the spectacle of a Republican embarrassed with having to 
request a boost in taxes. 

Governor Warren is asking for a return of sales, cor- 
poration, income and franchise taxes to the level of 1943 
and is recommending, in addition, a 2-cent tax on ciga- 
rettes, a horse-race tax, and a boost in the liquor levies. It 
is apparent from these requests and from his budget that 
he has no intention of being stampeded into a retreat on 
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his plans to expand the state’s deteriorating physical plant 
and inadequate services to catch up with the tremendous 
(3,000,000) population increase of recent years. 

As I write (mid-March), the legislature is wrestling 
with the budgetary problem. There are the usual de- 
mands for economy cuts, as in the Department of Nat- 
ural Resources, and for the elimination of “non-essentials” 
such as the Recreation Commission. There are strong ad- 
vocates of tapping the earmarked reserves. There is a 
hopper full of tax schemes, including a proposal to license 
“bookies” at $5,000 per “bookie” per year. 

Meantime, Number Four has been in operation since 
January 1, with Mrs. Williams as its administrator. 


Geen’. OFFICIALLY MET Mrs. WILLIAMS WHEN SHE 
was sworn in as welfare director, to the tune of “Silver 
Threads Among the Gold.” She turned out to be a small, 
neat red-head with freckles, very blue eyes and a fond- 
ness for frilly blouses. Unlike Charles Wollenberg, an 
old and respected hand in welfare activities, mercilessly 
ousted under the new measure to make room for her, 
Mrs. Williams could offer no professional training or ex- 
perience in social work. She had successfully managed 
her deceased husband’s realty business and had served 
the Citizen’s Committee for Pensions as secretary. 

Results under her have been both better and worse than 
anticipated. Certain horrible consequences predicted by 
her opponents have not developed. Her office has had 
to bow, perforce, to federal Social Security definitions of 
“need”—but the contributions from Washington are now 
coming through. No payment dates to pensioners have 
been missed, no cuts suffered. The counties, relieved of 
contributing to old age and blind allowances, are finding 
nice sums of unused money in their tills. (The state, of 
course, is having to make up an equivalent amount.) The 
priority lien on the state treasury has been so interpreted 
as to put the schools back at the head of the line. 

But Mrs. Williams’ tenure has been, to date, a time 
of troubles, worsened by some of her own faux pas. The 
press has dealt superciliously with her. She antagonized 
it at the outset by ordering subordinates to withhold in- 
formation until it had been cleared through her office; 
this order later had to be explained away under the head 
of “misinterpreted and misunderstood.” Inadvertently or 
otherwise, she has given the impression of trying to cover 
up facts about the rush of applicants taking advantage of 
the liberalized pension provisions. (Los Angeles County 
has had to authorize over 150 new clerks to handle paper 
work alone.) Some of her appointments have deepened 
the cynicism of critics, but federal social security offi- 
cials have now insisted on the application of civil service 
standards to welfare board appointments. 

She has been handicapped by the guarded but strong 
hostility of the majority of the state’s social workers. Con- 
fused and conflicting directives, coming down from her 
office, have added nothing to her popularity. And she has 
handicapped herself by her failure to consult the board 
of advisers she herself appointed in January. Now three 
of these people, all with records of distinguished service 
in social welfare, have bowed out. Martha A. Chickering, 
former head of the University of California’s graduate 
school of social welfare, wrote in her letter of resignation 
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to Mrs. Williams, “Clearly you do not feel the need of an 
advisory board.... ” . 

Admittedly Mrs. Williams has been distracted by vari- 
ous crises. The most alarming was occasioned by the re- 
fusal of the federal Social Security Administration to 
stamp “approved” on Number Four. For one thing, its 
various property allowances were objected to as being too 
liberal. Over a three-month period, federal contributions 
to pensions (nearly $20,000,000) were withheld from Cali- 
fornia, and it was not until Mrs. Williams flew to Wash- 
ington, sat down with Arthur Altmeyer, Social Security 
Administrator, and Jane Hoey, Director of Public Assist- 
ance, and agreed to stipulated modifications that the purse 
strings were loosened. 

These set limits on the overgenerous property pro- 
visions and the use of personal income. Such income, in 
cash or in kind, has to be subtracted from the $75 monthly 
assistance grant. In other words, in order to get federal 
funds for aid to the needy aged and blind, California, like 
other states, must have an assistance program, not a 
pension scheme. 

But a far bigger trouble than any of these was build- 
ing. Rensentment and reaction came to a head, when 
on February 9 an initiative petition to repeal Number 
Four was filed with the Attorney General—not by a tax- 
payers’ or manufacturers’ association, but by the Califor- 
nia Council for the Blind. 

Dr. Newell Perry, president of the Council, himself 
blind and the recipient of a teacher’s pension, had this to 
say: “The blind . . . were opposed to Number Four... 
and upon its enactment pledged themselves to acquaint 
the public with its dangers. Our repeal measure will re- 
store constitutional safeguards on administrative powers 
of the Department of Social Welfare .. . and will remove 
the hierarchy installed to administer pension aid.” 

The initiative, while providing for the retention of the 
$75 and $85 monthly maximums, would completely restore 
the pension laws, machinery, and procedures swept aside 
by Number Four. The League of Women Voters is cir- 
culating a petition, also, centering its objections on the 
administrative flaws of the present law. Two hundred 
thousand valid signatures would qualify the petitions. 
A special election called by the governor would permit 
the people to exercise a second thought. 

Mrs. Williams, in the face of this threat, keeps busy 
at her official tasks, apparently sure that a splendid 
future lies ahead for Number Four. And perhaps it does. 
One thing is certain—Mr. McLain will not go down with- 
out a battle. 


Gr TUCKER, LOBBYIST FOR THE CALIFORNIA INsTI- 
tute of Social Welfare (remember?—eye corneas, the 
study of ears, and so on) together with George McLain 
has launched the sale, at $1 each, of blue lapel buttons, 
carrying the slogan, “Recall Warren and Save Pen- 
sions.” ‘The sale is predicated on the assumption that the 
repeal petitions will qualify and that the governor will 
call the special election. The buttons are to help provide 
funds for a recall campaign when the time comes. 

Mrs. Williams says that, as a state official, she must de- 
vote her time exclusively to her duties. McLain is busy 
in many directions. The governor, of course, says that 
he won’t be bulldozed by anybody. 

(Continued on page 239) 
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The Human Insight of Percy MacKaye 


Half a century as poet and playright crowned by his 
Hamlet Tetralogy 


PAUL KELLOGG 


In mid-December, the Academy of American Poets 
conferred upon Percy MacKaye its 1948 Award for his 
creative contributions during half a century as a poet- 
dramatist in association with his wife and fellow-poet, 
Marion Morse MacKaye. 

By coincidence, he had made sound recordings last 
fall of “Twelve Poems of Discovery and Invention,” 
chosen from among those he had written on public events 
in the span of fifty years. This was on invitation of the 
American Foundation for the Blind. Appropriately 
enough they tell of victories of the American spirit 
against odds — by such forerunners as Edison, Peary, 
Goethals, Carrel, the Wrights, Lindbergh. More, they 
bring out the social impact of these inroads on ice, air and 
mountain range; on time, space, dark; on war and peace 
and the springs of life itself. 

The half century has culminated in Mr. MacKaye’s 
master work — outcome of four years he lived alone 
in the early 1940’s at a cottage in the Middlesex Hills 
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of Massachusetts. Under an apple tree in summer and 
snowbound in winter, his preoccupation was such that, 
like as not, he might have asked neighbors who dropped 
in on his hermitage to be chary of disturbing any medie- 
val visitants. The result is his Tetralogy: 


THE. MYSTERY OF HAMLET, KING OF 
DENMARK—OR WHAT WE WILL 


This comprises four plays in verse leading up to 
Shakespeare’s “Hamlet; Prince of Denmark.” The Ghost 
in Shakespeare’s play—King Hamlet, father of the Prince 
—is the protagonist in the four plays: 


The Ghost of Elsinore 

The Fool in Eden Garden 
Odin Against Christus 

The Serpent in the Orchard 


The Tetralogy will be published this year in New 
York and produced this spring in California. Both break 
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i i hor 
P Mack and his poet daughters. (Left) Christy MacKaye (Mrs, Henry Barnes), aut 
f of “Wind in the Grass,” Harper & Brothers, (Right) Arvia MacKaye, author of “The Battle 
i for the Sunlight,” Adonis Press, New York 


Steele MacKaye as Hamlet, Lon- 
don 1873, From a crayon portrait 
by N. T. Fleuss, F.R.A. 


precedents as an integrated sequence focused on the 
elucidation of a world masterpiece. As such, I’m told, 
they have no counterpart among the Elizabethans or the 
moderns, or for that matter, among the ancient Greeks. 

Rehearsals were in progress in March at the Pasadena 
Playhouse, attended by the author and under the su- 
pervision of its gifted director, Gilmor Brown. Each play 
is in charge of a sub-director, and altogether fifty-two 
stage roles are filled by professionals and students, ani- 
mated by the spirit of a noncommercial venture. 

The run will be from April 14 to May 1 at this 
outpost of American drama on the Pacific—beginning 
with four “first nights” the first week, attended not only 
locally but by critics and pilgrims from distant parts. 
Thus, Brooks Atkinson will cover the premier perform- 
ances as dramatic critic of The New York Times. 


I. THE FIRST PLAY, YOUNG KinGc HAMLET AND HIS BRIDE, 
Queen Gertrude, are but newly wedded—for this is 
thirty years before the opening of Shakespeare’s tragedy 
into which the fourth play flows at its close. The 
dramatis personae are developed at intervals of seven 
years, twenty-two years, and one year. Not a few impor- 
tant characters are wholly of Mr. MacKaye’s conception. 

For the rest they are identifiable by Shakespearean ac- 
tors and playgoers. That is only one phase of the au- 
dacious self-assignment Mr. MacKaye took on—bringing 
to it gifts he has put to arresting use not only in earlier 
dramas but in masques projected in Washington, St. 
Louis, New York, and New England. Idioms, banter, 
hopes and dreads are much more than echoes in reverse. 
They invest the plays with the spirit of times as various 
as mythological Denmark, Shakespeare’s England, and 
our own atomic age. Two passages—here first published 
—afford clues to their prescience. Or to place them in 
Mr. MacKaye’s own words: 

“The interplay of love and revenge and what man 
wills as it affects his destiny is my basic theme. 

“Thus in the first two plays, the musty skull un- 
earthed by the gravedigger in Shakespeare’s “Hamlet” 
comes to vibrant life under the cap and bells of Yorick. 
Roguish, half mad, insightly court fool of Elsinore, his 
dramatic influence throughout the Tetralogy is the mo- 
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tive of love. Early in the first play he lilts a prayer 
which recurs at the close of the last: 


PRAYER-SONG OF YORICK 


Our Father dear, which art 
In every foolish heart 
To make it heaven. 
Whenas Thy living bread 
Riseth from heart in head 
On hallowed leaven, 


Let no man’s foot trespass 
Thy kingdom in the grass 
His fellow’s to gain, 
But haste on every hill 
To do Thy holy will— 


Amen!—Amen! 


“My Tetralogy is as much concerned with today and 
tomorrow as with the past. In the Library of Congress 
are listed over 30,000 commentaries upon Shakespeare’s 
‘Hamlet’ written by men of learning in various lan- 
guages during three centuries. I had no thought to add 
to this store but to attempt a dramatic elucidation not 
only of Shakespeare’s tragedy but of tragic eras, past and 
present, as seen by an American poet of the theater today. 

“Thus, in the third play Prince Hamlet, returning 
home to Elsinore from Wittenberg and his university 
studies with the renowned Dr. Faustus, recounts to 
Ophelia certain aspects of the learned doctor’s magic lore, 
premonitary of a mysterious future—which is now.” 


DR. FAUSTUS’ DREAM 
Prince Hamlet: 


. . . Faustus showed me, 
In sudden, unpremeditated moments, 
Glimpses of far unknowns, of timeless valleys 
And spaceless peaks of moonlight, whence I scanned 
Wild swarms of monster beetles, silver-sharded, 
Dropping swart eggs, which burst in thunderings 
Darkly below on fiery lady-bugs 
Crawling strange sea-weed, wefted of men’s brains 
And clotted blood, to seek their nutriment. 


Ophelia: 
Alas, what woeful vision!—What were these? 
Prince Hamlet: 


Offspring of an inter-elemental monster, 

Aquaterraerial Man, metalicly geared 

With gills, claws, wings, and guts of Phoebus Appollo, 
Self-poised to explode and obliterate the world 

By the collapsing vacuums of wisdom.— 

All this to me Faustus foretold in dream.” 
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The Hamlet Tetralogy sprang from the life-long col- 
laborative insight of Percy and Marion MacKaye.  Be- 
ginnings had been made at St. German-en-Laye, France, 
in May of 1939—cut short by Marion MacKaye’s sudden 
death there on the first of June. Still with his aware- 
ness of her help, the work was carried out to its com- 
pletion in the solitude of the Middlesex Hills. 

Sensing this spiritual relationship of Marion to Percy, 
their friend Albert Steffen, the Swiss poet-dramatist, 
pictured her standing beside “him with whom she had 
shared her whole lite and her poetic faculty.” He wrote: 


The qualities of compassion and conscience are im- 
measurably spiritualized by such a personality as Marion 
MacKaye. Her whole life experience spoke forth from 
her clear, noble face in lines formed by great thoughts, 
great destiny, great sorrows—a face often so beautifully 
gay with courageous joy that she fairly glowed. 


In these years, also, Percy MacKaye wrote for her a 
book of poems, “My Lady Dear, Arise!” (Macmillan, 
1941). Comparing the MacKayes to the Brownings, 
Percy Hutchison, poetry editor of The New York Times, 
felt that these poems would find place alongside Mrs. 
Browning’s “Sonnets from the Portuguese.” To the philo- 
sophic mind of Prof. William Ernest Hocking of Harvard, 
the book was a “gift to our time of an inner beauty which 
it is sick for the lack of.” And Thomas H. Dickinson, 
editor of “Chief Contemporary Dramatists” called it a 
“song of triumph of two poets who .. . set their feet 
firmly on the sacred paths of Dante and Beatrice.” 

The background for the Tetralogy can be traced to 
an earlier source—to Steele MacKaye, Percy’s father, who 
with acclaim played “Hamlet” in London in 1873 with 
Marion Terry (sister of Ellen) as Ophelia. The son 
came rightfully also by his bent for linking ancient forms 
and universal themes with modern techniques. One of 
the theaters the father built in New York in the 1880's 
was the first to be lighted by electricity — installed by 
Thomas A. Edison himself. Edison had come upon an 
innovator after his own heart and called Steele Mac- 
Kaye “the Galileo of theatrical invention.” At once 
actor and architect, dramatist, inventor, painter, sculptor, 
teacher, his biography in two volumes, “Epoch” (Boni 
& Liveright, 1927), was another piece of radiant team 
work by Marion and Percy MacKaye.* 


*So was the series of articles interpretive of Kentucky mountain folk 
(drawn largely from Mrs. MacKaye’s diary) in Survey Graphic, 1946. 


Small wonder that their names were linked when the 
1948 award of the Academy of American Poets ($5000) 
was presented to Mr. MacKaye in New York on De- 
cember 14 at the home of Thomas J. Watson, president 
of International Business Machines. There the King- 
dom of Denmark was represented by its Ambassador 
to the United States, who heard Dennis King render elo- 
quently the soliloquy of King Hamlet which concludes 
“Odin Against Christus,” third of the plays. 

Harrison Smith of The Saturday Review of Literature 
was master of ceremonies; J. Donald Adams of The 
New York Times made the address; and Mrs. Hugh 
Bullock, president of the Academy, in making the award, 
read greetings from John Masefield, poet laureate of 
England: 


We are all so very glad to hear about Percy Mac- 
Kaye’s happy success. I wish that I could be present 
. .. but injurious distance makes this impossible. . . . 


Since then publication plans have matured for the 
volume publication of the Hamlet Tetralogy—in a for- 
mat reminiscent of Shakespeare’s times. In addition 
to serving the regular book trade, the Bond Wheelwright 
Company (New York) are engaged on a de luxe 
memorial edition with original designs by Raymond da 
Boll.t This, like the Pasadena production, is dedicated 
to Marion Morse MacKaye, and a Prelude (in three 
scenes) concerns the relationship of Sylvia and Felix 
(Marion and Percy MacKaye) to the total Tetralogy. 
Presentation copies go to the King of Denmark, the King 
of England, the President of the United States. 

As a sort of preview to both volume and plays, here 
are comments by authorities who have been fortunate 
enough to scan the text or hear readings by the author: 
“|. .a new kind of morality play for our own era, 
though on a vaster scale and alive with vividly real 
people.”—William Rose Benet. 


“One of the most brilliant flowers to spring in recent 
years from the deathless root of Elizabethan thought. .. . 
It is no more tamely imitative of Shakespeare than 
Milton is of the Bible or Dante of Virgil. The work 
is his own .. . inspired and wholly new.”—Henry W. 
Wells, professor of English, Columbia University. 


t Limited memorial edition, advance subscription at $100. The Bond 
Wheelwright Company, 145 East 63 Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


| | i i i i i Review of 
i he Acad of American Poets, (Left to right) Harrison Smith, president, Saturday 
Pie eee Willison Rae POU aaa Dey Mek ave: Henry Seidel Canby, chairman of the board of judges, Book-of-the-Month Club 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


Which Path for Social Security? 


@)e AGAIN THE PEOPLE'S PLEA FOR 
social security echoes from the 
Capitol’s Ways and Means hearing 
room, where the House Committee has 
been listening to arguments in regard 
to a positive governmental approach 
to individual welfare. This relatively 
conservative committee exercises a vir- 
tual life-and-death power over the goy- 
ernment’s major welfare program. Be- 
cause both major political parties are on 
record for extension of social security, 
there is a popular tendency to regard 
the program as “non-controversial.” 
Nothing could be further from reality, 
as the present hearings demonstrate. 
Late in February, President Truman 
transmitted his recommendations for so- 
cial security changes in the form of two 
bills, subsequently introduced by the 
committee’s chairman, Representative 
Robert L. Doughton of North Carolina. 
One of these, H.R. 2892 proposes com- 
prehensive grants to the states for wel- 
fare purposes and the other, H.R. 2893, 
an integrated and liberalized program of 
old age, survivors and disability insur- 
ance. Such proposals are not new. 
Virtually the same recommendations 
were made to the last several Congresses 
in an effort to remedy the obvious defici- 


encies of the present piecemeal program. : 


The accumulation and aggravation of 
these deficiencies over the years has 
created the differences of interest which 
threaten to unbalance the concept of so- 
cial security as a basic protection for all. 

It was perhaps logical in 1935, in en- 
tering upon a pioneer venture in federal 
social security administration to do so 
on a partial and cautious basis. Three 
separate programs were established, one 
for old age insurance, one for unemploy- 
ment compensation, and one for assis- 
tance to the needy, but none of them 
dealt with the entire need in its own 
area and together they do not yet con- 
stitute a comprehensive system. 
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The federal Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance program, now supported by a 
one percent payroll tax on employers 
and employes, accumulates death or re- 
tirement benefits for about 35,000,000 
employes in industry and commerce. 
H.R. 2893 proposes to extend this pro- 
tection to about 20,000,000 additional 
workers: farmers and other  self-em- 
ployed persons; agricultural and domes- 
tic_ workers; government employes, 
workers in nonprofit agencies; persons 
in active service in the armed forces; 
and some others. Average benefits 
would be approximately doubled by a 
series of changes in the methods of com- 
putation. Payments would be made to 
insured persons during periods of tem- 
porary illness and protracted disability. 
Women would become eligible for re- 
tirement at sixty. Liberalized eligibility 
requirements would make it possible for 
newcomers to the system to achieve fully 
insured status more quickly than at pres- 
ent. The tax rate would be raised to 2 
percent each on employer and employe. 
The self-employed would be taxed at a 
rate of 2% percent. 
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Making It Secure 


Today, unemployment compensation, | 
state administered under a complicated | 
system of federal tax requirements, is 
uneven in coverage, adequacy of bene- } 
fits and eligibility requirements. The | 
Social Security Administration has long | 
been on record as favoring its federaliza- 
tion and incorporation into a compre-_ 
hensive insurance system which would |} 
also include health insurance. However, |] 
neither of these highly controversial pro- 
posals is currently before the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

The public asistance and child welfare 
provisions of the Social Security Act 
cover only a part of the need and are 
inequitable in their effect. The federal 
government makes grants for assistance | 
to the needy aged, the blind, and chil- | 
dren of families where the breadwinner 
is dead or incapacitated, and for services 
to children in rural areas and areas of 
special need. 


le ADMINISTRATION'S PUBLIC WEL- 
fare bill, H.R. 2892, proposes aid to 
the states for assistance to all needy per- 
sons and for welfare services for all who 
need them. Such aid would be granted 
proportionately to the per capita income 
of the state, ranging from 40 percent of 
the total grant for the richer states to | 
75 percent for the poorer states, up to |f 


a monthly cash payment of $50 each |ff 


for the first two members of a family 
group and $20 for additional mem- 
bers. The federal government would | 


also share in the cost of medical serv- |] 
ices furnished to needy persons up to | 


an average of $6 per month per adult | 
and $3 for children. 
spokesmen at the hearings have made it 
clear that they regard such a program 
only as a corollary to the urgently needed 
revamping of the insurance program. 
Adequacy of the insurance program, 
they have pointed out, would logically 
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diminish the assistance program. 

Many knowledgeable observers be- 
lieve today that the principle of contribu- 
tory insurance is at stake because of 
Congress’ long delay in improving the 
program. Failing to find security in the 
insurance system, people are seeking it 
elsewhere in terms of their own group 
interest: through state assistance pro- 
grams that move in the direction of pen- 
sions with high fixed payments and 
minimal eligibility hurdles, federal old 
age pension proposals, special proposals 
for veterans or the physically handi- 
capped, separate retirement systems and 
union health and welfare funds. 

Social Security Commissioner Alt- 
meyer and a number of state welfare 
administrators have borne witness to the 
relationship between the inadequacy of 
the insurance program and high assis- 
tance costs. The trend toward a “pen- 
sion” concept of assistance was evi- 
denced in testimony concerning Cali- 
fornia and Louisiana. [See page 216.] 
Where assistance payments to a sub- 
stantial part of the aged population 
run higher than insurance benefits, little 
enthusiasm for a contributory system 
can be expected. 


he HEARINGS HAVE BROUGHT ODT DIEF- 
ferences in attitude between high and 
low income states, a few witnesses from 
the former exhibiting marked tendencies 
toward self-containment—to keep their 
money at home rather than to support 
higher grants to the poorer states. 

The hearings have also highlighted 
the conflict between protagonists of the 
categorical and comprehensive ap- 
proaches to need. Representatives of the 
blind, fearful for the loss of special con- 
sideration afforded them by a separate 
program, have spoken for the categori- 
cal approach. Spokesmen for the aged 
have presented a similar viewpoint. 
Their testimony has shown clearly the 
cleavage in interests between those 
already retired from the labor market, 
who want a flat payment by reason of 
their age alone, and those whose future 
security depends upon the stability of 
a contributory system. 

Chief spokesmen for the comprehen- 
sive approach to need will be the unions 
and social work groups, which have not 
yet taken the stand. So far the proposal 
to extend aid to all persons in need, 
and not just the aged, the blind, and 
dependent children, has been met with 
a great hue and cry in which the Ad- 
ministration has been charged with plan- 
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ning a vast new unemployment relief 
program. Actually all states and com- 
munities extend some aid to the unem- 
ployed, however niggardly, though they 
tend to concentrate their funds in the 
categories where they will attract addi- 
tional federal money. Federal aid on 
a comprehensive basis would minimize 
this discrimination. 

Similar conflicts can be anticipated in 
respect to the insurance program. Con- 
servative interests favor extended cover- 
age but fear increased benefits lest they 
ultimately involve commitments which 
would require a contribution from gen- 
eral revenues. The unions frankly seek 
such government contribution to assure 
high benefits and low payroll deductions. 


Last Chance 


Persons wishing to send in 
nominations for the 1949 
Survey Award must have them 
in the committee’s hands by 
April 25, at the latest. The 
award, a bronze plaque, will be 
presented on June 14, at a gen- 
eral session of the National 
Conference of Social Work in 
Cleveland. The winner will be 
selected on the basis of his or 
her “imaginative and construc- 
tive contribution to social work.” 
Nominations should be sent to 
The Survey Award, 112 East 
19 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Chief hindrance to comprehensive in- 
surance coverage lies in the widespread 
belief that those arch individualists, the 
American farmer, small businessman, 
and housewife, would never accept even 
the simplified red tape of a social se- 
curity system. This belief holds sway 
in spite of the fact that the major farm 
organizations have come out for inclu- 
sion of agricultural workers. 

More fundamental is the attitude 
which implies that the contemporary 
drive to achieve security by social as 
well as individual means is somehow 
alien to the American tradition. This 
view contains an element of nostalgia, 
an alienation from the practical realities 
of modern life and a resistance to the 
social change it demands. 

Years of observing Congress and the 
country as a whole have produced the 
personal conviction in this reporter that 
in the long run the people get what they 
want and that they want security. The 
important question is: will they get it 


in an orderly, comprehensive, ruresighted 
way or will they get it piecemeal, helter 
skelter, and in terms of group strength? 

That is the question the Ways and 
Means Committee must decide. 
—Miss Wickenden is Washington rep- 
resentative of the American Public Wel- 
fare Association, 


On Behalf of 
61,000 Americans 


‘e HE PLIGHT OF THE NAvaJos, ACCENTU- 
ated by the heavy snows of the past 
winter, has been a matter of increasing 
concern throughout the country. The 
Secretary of the Interior presented to the 
80th Congress a ten-year program for 
meeting the urgent needs of this largest 
Indian tribe, but no action was taken 
on it. Recently, the ten-year program 
was submitted to the present Congress. 

The Navajo problem is made up of a 
number of interrelated factors—insufh- 
cient water, insufficient arable land, in- 
sufficient pasture, lack of roads, lack of 
schools, inability to speak or read Eng- 
lish, inadequate health services, lack of 
community enterprises and industries. 

At the root of the problem is the low 
educational level, and the excess of pop- 
ulation over even the potential maximum 
development of the Navajo country. The 
population increase of 600 percent since 
1868, to a total today of some 61,000, 
has meant a steady deterioration of liv- 
ing standards in an area which, if fully 
developed, could support only about 35,- 
000 persons at a minimum subsistence 
level. 

In our treaty with the Navajos in 
1868, the government solemnly coven- 
anted that “for every thirty children be- 
tween said ages [6 to 16] who can be 
induced or compelled to attend school, 
a house shall be provided, and a teacher 
competent to teach the elementary 
branches of an English education shall 
bedurnisheds.t5 7% 

Today, there are school accommoda- 
tions for about a third of the tribe’s 
24,000 school-age children. And even 
with desks for some 7,500 (including 
mission schools) average daily atten- 
dance is only about 1,700. This is due 
in part to the bad roads, in part to the 
insufficient number of school buses, in 
part to the lack of clocks in the hogans, 
in part to the mobility of these predomi- 
nantly livestock people, in part to the 
unwillingness of many parents to have 
their children walk a mile or two to 
the bus route in bad weather—always 
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with the chance that the bus will not 
be able to get through. A major item 
in the ten-year program is the construc- 
tion of schools and especially of schools 
with dormitories. Other important items 
are soil and water conservation, exten- 
sion and completion of irrigation proj- 
ects, hospital buildings and equipment 
and other health services, construction of 
roads and trails, resettlement of excess 
population. 

The total cost of the whole program, 
spread over ten years, would be $90,- 
000,000. It seems a modest budget to 
fulfill some of the broken promises of 
seventy-eight years ago. 


Loopholes in the 
Child Labor Law 


A ieee ARE TODAY ABouT 2,040,000 
young wage earners in this country, ac- 
cording to the latest available figures. 
Of them, 1,430,000 are in the 16-to-18 
age group, and 610,000 are 14 to 15 
years old. This is a marked decrease 
from the wartime peak of 1944-45, but 
it is more than twice the prewar level. 

A major safeguard of young wage 
earners is the child labor section of 
the Fair Labor Standards law. In the 
ten years since it was enacted, this meas- 
ure has come to the aid of nearly 60,000 


minors who were illegally employed. * 


The 16-year limit prevented the whole- 
sale employment of children of 14 and 
15 during the war, such as occurred in 
1917-18. And it has kept children under 
16 from working during school hours 
in all the industries which the law 
covers. 

But three loopholes in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act which expose children to 
the dangers of hazardous employment, 
of over-long hours, or of education sac- 
rificed to wage-earning are pointed out 
by the National Child Labor Committee. 

The first is the “thirty-day provision.” 
Any employer whose product can be 
held for thirty days before shipment is 
outside the child labor provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards law. 

He is free to use children of any age 
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in canneries or even on hazardous op- 
erations. A simple change of wording 
is all that is needed to bring under the 
law all industries in interstate commerce. 

A second loophole is opened by the 
wording of the law which limits its ap- 
plication to interstate industries which 
produce goods. Though railroad, steam- 
ship, and telegraph companies function 
in interstate commerce they do not pro- 
duce “goods.” Western Union carried 
this argument to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and the court, by a 
5-to-4 decision upheld the employer’s 
contention. Again a change in wording 
to make the law apply to all interstate 
industries would close this loophole. 

Finally, the law exempts from its child 
labor provisions “any employe employed 
in agriculture while not legally required 
to attend school” (using agriculture in 
the law’s sense of industrialized agricul- 
ture, not the family farm). With forty- 
eight compulsory education laws, the 
force of this provision varies widely from 
state to state. It is particularly hard on 
the children in states which require only 
six or seven months of school atten- 
dance, and in those which permit chil- 
dren to leave school at 14 or even 
younger for agricultural work, or to 
serve their “best interests.” Here, again, 
only a simple word change is required. 

Whether or not these added  safe- 
guards are provided for young wage 
earners hangs — like so many of our 
hopes and fears—on how far the 81st 
Congress goes in fulfilling the campaign 
pledges which elected it; specifically on 
whether it makes the promised changes 
in several sections of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, including an increase in 
the minimum wage to more realistic 
levels. 


A Green Light 
for Modern .Penology 


M IRIAM VAN WATERS IS BACK AT 
Framingham. On March tenth, a 
three-man tribunal appointed by Gover- 
nor Paul A. Devers unanimously or- 
dered her reinstatement as superinten- 
dent of the Massachusetts Reformatory 
for Women. Thus ended the long or- 


” 


deal of a creative woman persecuted for | 
using scientific and humanitarian meth- | 


ods in treating adult offenders. 


The story of the trial of Miriam Van 
Waters is a thrilling one, for it is a spec- 
tacular example of how courage, sin- | 
cerity, and determination can turn to || 


good account an experience which might 


at first seem to have nothing but nega- || 
tive aspects. When Commissioner of | 
Corrections Elliot E. McDowell and his | 
deputy, Frank A. Dwyer, began their 
proceedings to oust her from her job, | 
the Massachusetts newspapers, with a |} 
few notable exceptions, approached the _ 
story as the scandal of the century, with | 
dire hints as to unsavory goings-on with-_ 
in the reformatory. However, by the. 
time the quiet, unfaltering defendant had | 
undergone twenty-six days of hearings, 
the reporters were all on her side and 


were playing her up as a heroine. 
But it was more than a personal tri- 


umph. Dr. Van Waters, and the in-_ 
numerable friends from both inside and | 
outside the reformatory who testified in 
her behalf, succeeded in carrying to the 


public the social philosophy and pur- 
pose behind progressive penological the- 


ory. No well-planned, expensive pro- 


gram of public interpretation could have 
had so wide a reach, for the story has 
been front page news in Massachusetts 
for several months. Commissioner Mc- 
Dowell’s efforts to discredit Dr. Van 
Waters’ methods turned into a boom- 
erang. 

Added to the sympathetic publicity is 
the Griswold Report which ordered the 
reinstatement. In exonerating Dr. Van 
Waters from each of twenty-seven 
charges, the report gives concise state- 
ments of the purposes of her actions. 
As a result, it is valuable interpretative 
material as well as an important social 
document. Dr. Van Waters herself has 
called it “a Magna Carta for penal re- 
formation.” Congratulations should go 
to its authors, Erwin M. Griswold, dean 
of the Harvard Law School, Robert G. 
Clark, Jr., assistant district attorney of 
Plymouth and Norfolk counties, and 
Mrs. Roger Lowell Putnam, Springfield 


housewife. 


And congratulations, of course, to Dr. J 
Van Waters herself and to the women J 


at Framingham! 
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PERSONALITIES and PROJECTS 


Toward Better 
Public Welfare 


66 gle: Frep HogHLeR PUBLIC WELFARE 

is an end in itself, not a source 
of patronage and campaign funds for 
politicians.” 

This quotation from a Springfield 
newspaper typifies the general acclaim 
that has greeted Governor Adlai Steven- 
son’s naming of FRED K. HOEHLER, 
Survey board member, as director of the 
Illinois State Department of Public Wel- 
fare. 

Mr. Hoehler’s competency in public 
welfare administration has long been 
known to social workers and others who 
remember his accomplish- 
ments as Cincinnati’s wel- 
fare director and public 
safety director in the late 
Twenties and early Thir- 
ties, his record as director 
of the American Public 
Welfare Association from 
1936 to 1943, and his 
wartime service as or- 
ganizer, first of OFFRO, 
the United States’ civilian 
relief program in Africa, 
and later of UNRRA’s 
Division of Displaced 
Persons. If added evi- 
dence were needed as to 
his devotion to public service, the fact 
that he has left his recent position as 
director of the Chicago Community 
Fund to accept a post paying less than 
half the salary, would seem to provide it. 

In his new job, Mr. Hoehler heads 
up a department which has as its major 
responsibilities supervision of mental 
hospitals, juvenile and correctional in- 
stitutions and parole, the women’s re- 
formatory, child welfare services and 
youth services. He has publicly main- 
tained that his first concern will be to 
streamline the department, and has al- 
ready made a move in this direction by 
combining the Division of Supervision 
of Delinquents and the Division of Re- 
habilitation of Women and Girls, and 
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by placing responsibility for parole di- 
rectly on the superintendents. 

His plans go much further. At pres- 
ent he is working with the governor 
to bring the public assistance programs, 
now under a separate Illinois Commis- 
sion on Public Aid, into the welfare de- 
partment. This will take legislation, but 
its achievement, according to the new 
welfare director, will make possible “a 
common approach to local problems 
through single regional offices.” At the 
same time he looks forward to decen- 
tralizing more of the state services, 
“even the care of the mentally ill, 
through local clinics and prevention 
programs.” 

Heads will necessarily fall in all this 
reorganization—some already have. But 
Mr. Hoehler has been careful to point 
out to his associates that 
“streamlining” does not 
necesarily mean “house- 
cleaning.” Part of the 
proposed changes are to 
strengthen the merit sys- 
tem but, he warns, until 
this can be accomplished 
“the professional and 
service aspects of the de- 
partment must be _pro- 
tected.” Thus, his recent 
remark: 

“Employes who are do- 
ing a good job and 
whose efforts are in the 
direction of sound pro- 
grams should be retained, and as fast 
as possible we shall qualify them under 
civil service. 

“But, on the other hand, those peo- 
ple who are simply payrollers and not 
interested in the job can very easily be 
replaced by those who represent a more 
constructive and helpful approach to 
welfare services.” 


Ce FOR THE SAKE OF CHANGE 
seems to be outside of Fred Hoehler’s 
philosophy, or of anyone’s who can say 
as he did when he took over his new 
office: 

“There are many things I have got 
to learn first hand and from the re- 
sponsibility for doing the job right 


social welfare in terms of significant people 


rather than from the: viewpoint of one 
who comes in as an expert to make 
recommendations.” 
+ + + 

iG 46 STATE LEGISLATURES MEET THIS 
year, groups of citizens throughout the 
country are actively promoting programs 
for the expansion and improvement of 
state health and welfare services. Among 
them is the Public Charities Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania, a statewide volun- 
tary organization which, since last No- 
vember, has been under the direction of 
A. DAVID BOUTERSE, formerly ex- 
ecutive of the Ohio Citizens Council for 
Health and Welfare. 

For thirty-five years the Public Chari- 
ties Association has served as a sort of 
combination watchdog and gadfly, pro- 
tecting the state services insofar as pos- 
sible from the depredations of  politi- 
cians, and goading the legislature into 
action to fill in the program’s gaps. Its 
main areas of interest correspond to the 
organization’s four divisions: Family 
and Child Welfare, Public Health, Men- 
tal Hygiene, and Penal Affairs. 

Mr. Bouterse brings to its direction 
a background of administrative experi- 
ence in the public welfare field. This 
goes back to the days of the old Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration, 
for which he was a local administrator 
in Portsmouth, Va. When FERA died, 
he became an area administrator for 
WPA and later, following wartime 
service in the navy, chief welfare officer 
for Japan and Korea on General Mac- 
Arthur’s staff. A trained social worker, 
with a master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, he might also be 
called a born social worker, for his par- 
ents were officers in the Salvation Army. 

Though enthusiastic over the poten- 
tialities of statewide social planning, Mr. 
Bouterse and members of his staff are 
under no illusions about the easy flow 
of effective action. An example of the 
painstaking efforts and patient endur- 
ance social action requires may be found 
in the PCA’s current efforts to achieve 
child welfare services for all of Penn- 
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“Their Finest Hour” 


HOSE OF US WHO HAD COVERED THE 
At nightmare of Hitler’s rise to power 
had begun, even before the war, to 
suffer from a kind of almost sick de- 
spair. In Germany, it had been almost 
impossible to mistake the Third Reich’s 
approximate capabilities and intentions; 
yet the rest of the world, it appeared, 
refused to believe, refused to understand, 
and even refused to pay very much 
attention. Peoples and governments 
alike seemed to be stricken by a paraly- 
sis of perception and of will. Each fell, 
in its turn, and the survivors, except 
for brief outbursts of hysteria, seemed 
hardly to notice what was happening. 
Of all the survivors, England seemed 
perhaps the least perceptive. 

The German break-through to the 
Channel in May of 1940 came, then, 
with the semblance of an inevitable fall 
of a whole world whose decline we had 
reported with growing hopelessness 
throughout the years which had led to 
this tragedy. We went to Dunkirk, 
and afterward we stood on the beaches, 
with the greatest army the world had 
seen in action up to then, and we 
looked across at the white cliffs and 
wondered how long it would be before 
we arrived there, too, as we had ar- 
rived at so many other destinations, 
with the Wehrmacht. 

It would not have consoled us in the 
least, then, if we had known that the 
British high command was persuaded 
that the German army could not cross 
the Channel that summer or fall. The 
British had been guilty of too much 
misplaced confidence too often in the 
past. We would have been impressed, 
however, if we had known, as we now 
know, that the German high command 
agreed with the British. 

This time, the British were right. 
Seldom can it have been a cause for 
such thanksgiving to be proven, as we 
were proven, in the event, to be so 
wrong. 
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As we stood at the Channel and 
looked across, the British Chiefs of 
Staff were preparing an estimate of the 
military position. “Prima facie, Germany 
has most of the cards,” they wrote in 
their report; “but the real test is whether 
the morale of our fighting personnel and 
civil population will counterbalance the 
numerical and material advantages 
which Germany enjoys. We believe it 
will.” 


Wv INSTON CHURCHILL NOW GIVES HIS 
account of that real test: of how British 
morale did counterbalance the advan- 
tages which Germany enjoyed. “Their 
Finest Hour,” the second volume of his 
history of the war (Houghton Mifflin, 
$6), begins with the Battle of France 
and ends with Britain’s 
first great Desert Victory 
at the turn of 1940-1941. 
The story of Dunkirk is 
here, the stories of the 
Battle of Britain and of the 
Blitz, and of Italy’s tawdry 
entry into the war and im- 
mediate discomfiture in 
Greece, of the destroyers- 
cum-bases arrangement 
with America, of the be- 
ginnings of Lend-Lease, 
and of the other items in 
the account of the grandeur 
and the misery of those months. 

These things have, of course, been 
told many times already, but they have 
never been told—how could they be?— 
as Churchill tells them now. 

Nor is this only because of the sweep 
and majesty of Churchill’s prose, or of 
his often sardonic and sometimes impish 
humor. The Prime Minister adds sev- 
eral chapters to the story of this world 
crisis which, so far as I am aware, have 
never been told before. 

Perhaps most notably, Churchill clari- 
fies three major aspects of the war in 


1940—and many minor ones: Britain’s 
defensive military strength for the im- 


} 


mediate purposes of that late summer 


and fall, Churchill’s own personal direc- 


tion of the British prosecution of the | 


war, and Washington’s relations with | 


London during this period. 


The world underestimated Britain’s | 


military power after Dunkirk, it under- 
estimated the difficulties which stood in 
the way of a cross-Channel attack by 
the German army, and it overestimated 
the Germans’ capacities for making 
such an attack. Britain—even Neville 


Chamberlain’s Britain—had prepared for 
the situation which arose when the 
Wehrmacht arrived at the Channel, and 
Adolf Hitler’s and the German high 
command’s Germany had not prepared 
for it. 


The -“simple British,, sas 
Churchill writes with vast 
satisfaction, were, indeed, 
superior in precisely those 
respects in which the 
world thought the Ger- 
mans excelled all others: 
air power and application 
of science and technology 
to war in the air. 

The Germans had made 
no preparations, nor even 
any plans, for a water- 


ed such an attack. 


Yet it was sickeningly close, in spite |} 
of Britain’s relative readiness. Churchill | 
makes it all come to life—and to death |} 
—again. “The odds were great; our |f 


margin small; the stakes infinite,” he 
writes of the Battle of Britain. “What 


borne attack on Britain, |ff 
and they never attempt- |f 


other reserves have we?” he asked Air | 


Vice-Marshal Park at one of the most 
desperate junctures of the Battle. “There 
are none,” Park replied. 

Britain won, not only because of ma- 
terial preparation and morale, but be- 
cause the British government and high 
command made better use of their re- 
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sources than the Germans made of 
theirs, as Churchill tells the story. “The 
German air assault on Britain is a tale 
of divided counsels, conflicting purposes, 
and never fully accomplished plans,” he 
concludes from a study of captured Ger- 
man documents and other sources. 


= WIELDED ENORMOUS PER- 
sonal authority in the British prosecution 
of the war. “I believe I had as much di- 
rect control over the conduct of the war 
as any man had in any country at that 
time,’ he writes,,and “Their Finest 
Hour” would appear to bear him out. 
He intervened in everything, it some- 
times seems. He raked his cabinet and 
his commanders with a ceaseless fire of 
questions, demands, orders, and admon- 
ishments, of protests and complaints, of 
praise and compliments. 

“Power in a national crisis, when a 
man believes he knows what orders 
should be given, is a blessing,” he writes. 

“At the top there are great simplifica- 
tions. An accepted leader has only to be 
sure of what it is best to do, or at least 
to have made up his mind about it.” 
Churchill seems almost always to have 
believed he knew what orders should 
be given, what it was best to do. 

He was sure of what America, too, 
ought to do. At each juncture of the 
war, he gave Roosevelt his views of the 
situation and told the President how 
both nations ought to deal with it. 

British strength was only just suf- 
ficient for a holding action, and much 
American help was necessary, even for 
that. Churchill told Roosevelt the forms 
which this help should take. 

“If, as I believe, you are convinced, 
Mr. President, that the defeat of the 
Nazi and Fascist tyranny is a matter of 
high consequence to the people of the 
United States and to the Western Hemis- 
phere, you will regard this letter not 
as an appeal for aid, but as a statement 
of the minimum action necessary to 
achieve our common purpose,” he wrote 
Roosevelt on December 8, 1940, and in 
the present volume he notes that, “across 
the Atlantic the Great Republic drew 
nearer to her duty and our aid.” 

Churchill was always clear as to where 
duty lay—his own, Britain’s and others’. 
In this book he manifests, at times, the 
defects of the qualities which played 
such important parts in saving Britain: 
gusto, toughness, and a self-confidence 
that can be breath-taking. These quali- 
ties do not always make for an excess 
of the magnanimity in victory which the 
author postulates as part of the “Moral 
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of the Work.” Churchill is sometimes 
disconcertingly sure that he and Britain 
were right and that others, if they dis- 
agreed, were wrong. To one who cov- 
ered the Battle of France as a corre- 
spondent, Churchill seems considerably 
less than fair to the French government 
and general staff and, even more con- 
spicuously so, to King Leopold of the 
Belgians. One would have supposed 
that there was no occasion for anyone 
to throw the first stone. Nor do Britain’s 
and Churchill’s own records require 
gilding. There is credit enough and to 
spare without that, and even enough dis- 
credit to go around. “Their Finest 
Hour” would be an even greater book— 
as its author would be an even greater 
man—which is saying a very great deal 
indeed, if it were a little more modest 
and a good deal more generous. 

But Churchill is hardly the man for 
doubts and qualifications. His judg- 
ments are downright and sanguine, as 
he himself is. He is sure of himself— 
and who has a greater right to be? 
Perhaps it is just as well for us all that 
he is that kind of man and that he was 
that kind of war leader. 

“We may, I am sure, rate this tre- 
mendous year as the most splendid, as 
it was the most deadly, year in our long 
English and British story,” Churchill 
writes in conclusion. “Nothing surpasses 
1940. By the end of that year this small 
and ancient island, with its devoted 
Commonwealth, Dominions and attach- 
ments under every sky, had proved it- 
self capable of bearing the whole impact 
of world destiny. We had not flinched 
or wavered. We had not failed. The 
soul of the people and race had proved 
invincible. The citadel of the Common- 
wealth and Empire could not be 
stormed. Alone, but upborne by every 
generous heartbeat of mankind, we had 
defied the tyrant in the height of his 
triumph.” 

It was, indeed, Britain’s finest hour, 
and Winston Churchill is, indeed, the 
finest chronicler of that hour—even if 
assurance does appear, sometimes, to 
leave but little room for charity. 
SMALL BUSINESS: Its Place and Prob- 


lems, by A, D, H. Kaplan, McGraw-Hill. 
$3.25 


David Cushman Coyle 


ae) Bee GOVERNMENT MUST HELP TO 
keep the highways clear but 
should not be expected to lead the small 
enterpriser by the hand.” Mr. Kaplan 
has written a good middle-of-the-road 
account of the small business situation 
for the Committee for Economic Devel- 


Twentieth 
Century Fund 


Books aimed at “one central 
goal — rebuilding a sound and 
Prosperous economic system.” 


(from the Annual Report, 


Twentieth Century Fund) a 


Partners in Production: 


A Basis for Labor-Management 
Understanding 

PREPARED BY THE LABOR COMMITTEE 

OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND 
An impartial committee, includ- 
ing employers, officials of the AF 
of L and CIO, economists and 
former government administra- 
tors, presents its report on the 
basie objectives of labor and 
management. Reducing the fun- 
damental goals to four on each 
side, it shows how the road to in- 
dustrial peace lies through mutual 
understanding. 149 pages. $1.50. 


Cartels or Competition? 


The Economics of International Con- 
trols by Business and Government 
By GEORGE W. STOCKING and 
MYRON W. WATKINS 
This comprehensive study, based 
on an earlier volume, Cartels in 
Action, analyzes the methods and 
effects of cartels as an economic 
institution and appraises alterna- 
tive public policies applicable to- 
day. Included are the recommen- 
dations for action of the Commit- 
tee on Cartels. 516 pages, 12 
tables. $4.00 


Repori on the Greeks 


By FRANK SMOTHERS, WILLIAM HARDY 
McNEILL, and ELIZABETH DARBISHIRE 
McNEILL 
A firsthand, eyewitness account 
of what has been happening to 
the people of Greece. This report 
on life inside one of the powder 
kegs of Europe has significance 
far beyond Greece itself, pointing 
up the problems that face the 
whole European Recovery Pro- 
gram. 226 pages, illustrated. 

$2.50 


America’s Needs 
and Resources 


By J. FREDERIC DEWHURST & ASSOCIATES 
“Notable as a storehouse of in- 
formation on the operations of 
the U. S. economy. It contains a 
wealth of statistics never before 
assembled in one place on such 
vital topics as consumer spend- 
ing, productivity, natural re- 
sources ... will get nationwide 


attention.”—Business Week. 812 
42 figures. 
$5.00 


pages, 255 tables, 


The Twentieth 
Century Fund 


330 West 42nd St., N, Y. 18 
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Jerry Gray was a lost man—an 
alcoholic who could not break his 
chains. Here is his own story — brief, 
tragic, completely true—a story of 
anguish and despair. No writer has 
ever more powerfully pictured the 
subtle tortures of alcoholism; no 
reader will ever quite forget Jerry 
Gray’s search for the Power that 
could save him from himself. 


“The Third Strike is a classic—a moving, stir- 


ring, heartbreaking classic. . 


. - As a descrip- 


tion of the drama and tragedy and glory of 
human nature I’ve read nothing more powerful 
in years.” —Dr. Norman Vincent Peale 


At Your Bookstore. . . ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 


“WE TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 


the first American printing of 


COMPULSION --- DOUBT 


Two Vols. $7.50 


by Wilhelm Stekel 


Translated and edited by 
Emil Gutheil, M.D, 


"Dr. Stekel's book is the fullest, 
most comprehensive and_in- 
formative treatise on morbid 
obsessions and compulsions. 
These neurotic phenomena had 
been known only by description 
in the older psychiatry, and in 
no other field of mental dis- 
order has psychoanalysis made 
a more special contribution and 


_ shed so much light." 


Fredric Wertham, M. D. 
Senior Psychiatrist, Dept. of Hospitals, 
New York 


Issued for advanced adult students of psychology, sociology, education and 


medicine. 


Liveright, Publishers x 


386 Fourth Avenue * New York 16 


**Forthright, concise and helpful.” 
THE —N. Y. TIMES 


PROBLEM DRINKER 


by JOSEPH HIRSH 


ee * 
Do iM tes friend a >, At Bookstores 
favor and buy it today. $3.00 


FS _=( DUELL, SLOAN AND PEARCE). | 


PLANNING A VACATION? 
Read the 


TRAVELER'S NOTEBOOK 
Published Monthly 


opment. This book doubtless will appea! 
mainly to the business man who reads 
books, and will be helpful in giving him 
a better perspective on the areas of busi- 
ness where he has no direct experience. 

Mr. Kaplan writes clearly and for 
practical purposes. He puts in the statis- 
tics to “qualify” himself as an expert, 
and then gets down to a discussion of 
what to do. This is not, on the one 
hand, an antitrust crusade, nor on the 
other, a piece of propaganda for the 
small business associations which vitiate 
so much of their work with naive 
prejudices and demagoguery. 

According to Mr. Kaplan, such facts 
as are known indicate that middle-sized 
concerns are apt to be the most efficient, 
and that small concerns show high efh- 
ciencies often enough to point up the 
need for better education for managers 
who are not getting good results. He 
discusses various ways in which the col- 
leges, the trade associations, and the 
wholesalers or bankers can help spread 
useful knowledge among small business 
men who cannot afford to hire spe- 
cialists of their own. The government 
publishes a mass of useful information, 
but it needs digesting for small oper- 
ators. In particular, there is a place 
for community institutes that will pick 
out locally important facts and figures, 
and that will enlist the services of older 
business men to advise on what to pro- 
duce, how to avoid waste, how to keep 
track of costs, and other matters. 

The financial needs of small business 
have been much discussed, and various 
proposals have been made for congres- 
sional action. Mr. Kaplan~ disapproves 
of government purchase of stock, since 
it is bound to lead the government into 
ownership of parts of the freest sector 
of business. But some help may safely 
be given by rediscounting bank loans. 
He favors the establishment of private 
capital banks, financed mainly by sub- 
scriptions from commercial banks, and 
authorized to take stock as well as make 
loans of long term capital with a differ- 
ent mental attitude from that required 
of an ordinary banker. 

The author’s attitude toward taxation 
is generally liberal. He suggests higher 
allowances for depreciation, relaxation 
of corporation taxes on small concerns, 
and the CED plan of averaging income 
and losses five years forward and one 
year back, since small business fluctuates 
more than big. 

This book should stimulate progress 
toward better management and a lower 
death rate in the small business sector 
of the economy. 
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|. last three decades. 


| is not good enough. 
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| complexities. 


A CHARTER FOR WORLD TRADE, by 
Clair Wilcox, Macmillan, $4.50 


William Diebold, Jr. 


T THE END OF THE BretTron Woops 
Conference, Lord Keynes is said to 
have asked permission to translate the 
agreement into English from Choctaw. 
That is what Clair Wilcox has done for 
the Charter for an International Trade 
Organization in this book. Wasting not 
a word, he has written a remarkably 
clear account of what the Charter says, 
what it means, and why. Soon Congress 
will be asked to vote on whether the 
United States should join the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization. Any citizen 
who wants to understand the issues and 
perhaps let his representatives in Wash- 
ington know what he thinks, cannot do 
better than have a look at this book. 
“The Charter is long and complicated 
and difficult,” says former Under Secre- 
tary of State William L. Clayton in his 
foreword. It deals with tariffs, quotas, 
subsidies, cartels, intergovernmental com- 
modity agreements, state trading, em- 


ployment, industrialization and a num- | 


ber of other subjects. During the 
negotiations that lasted for more than 
two years, few questioned the desira- 
bility of an international agreement to 
improve the conditions of world trade 
and avoid the economic warfare of the 
But ideas varied 
widely on what this code of rules should 
say and what powers should be given to 
the’ international agency that would 
administer them. Every government, 
including the United States, had particu- 
lar interests it felt must be protected. 
The upset state of the world’s economy 


| made hard problems seem insoluble. As 


a natural result, the Charter signed by 
53 countries at Havana on March 24, 
1948, is full of compromises and of com- 
plex provisions the real significance of 
which depends on future events. 
Drawing on his experience as a leader 
of the American delegation at all the 
principal ITO conferences, Mr. Wilcox 


| explains why the compromises take the 


form they do and explains the Charter’s 
He convincingly rebuts 
the argument that the United States 
should refuse to join the ITO because it 
“The Havana 
Charter, for better or for worse, is the 


i! only charter that can be considered or 
| adopted by the nations of the world.” 


And he points out in detail the advan- 
tages the United States will get for its 


| foreign trade if the Charter is ratified by 
‘4 the principal trading countries. 


Readers who know nothing about in- 
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‘A new era in medicine...” 


Studies in 


sychosomatic 


Medicine 


By FRANZ ALEXANDER, M.D., THOMAS MORTON FRENCH, M.D., and 18 members of 
the Staff of the Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis. A collection of authoritative papers, 
containing many case histories, which offers both doctor and layman comprehensive informa- 
tion on the manner in which mind and body work together to produce certain conditions 
in the human organism. Written during the past 16 years, they are based on intensive psycho- 
analytical and medical study of patients suffering from such chronic disturbances as peptic 
ulcer, bronchial asthma, acute laryngitis, hay fever, eczema, and migraine. “From the work 


of these pioneers has come a new era in medicine 


. . » The book contains simply stated 


truths . . . strengthening the link already forged by the Chicago school between psycho- 
analysis and the treatment and prevention of most of man’s diseases.”—N. Y. Times. 


568 pages. 


Microbes Militant 
A Challenge to Man 
By FREDERICK EBERSON, M.D. A sig- 


nificant, informative report on our chances 
of some day conquering the unfriendly 
microbes —in view of their challenging 
ability to evolve and adapt themselves to 
new kinds of resistance. Relates the whole 
dramatic story of modern preventive medi- 
cine and control of infectious diseases, 
highlighting the past history of the science 
and summarizing fully the new develop- 
ments in microbiology. A_ revision, 401 


pages. Illustrated. $4.50 


The Diabetic’s Handbook 


By ANTHONY M. SINDONI, Jr., M.D., 
and 6 contributing specialists. The 
things diabetics must know and do to co- 
operate fully in their treatment. Set of 
“Questions and Answers’ covers every 
pertinent question patients ask about their 
part in the care of the disease. Suggestions 
for making dieting easier and the regimen 
more manageable. Many tables, menus, 
recipes, illustrations. $3.00 


An Introduction to 
Clinical Psychology 


Edited by L. A. PENNINGTON and 
IRWIN A. BERG, with 23 contributing 


specialists. This book offers a broad ac- 
quaintance with the behavior problems 
encountered by clinicians everywhere— 


whether in industry, the hospital, commu- 
nity clinic or university counseling center— 
and with the techniques used by qualified 
practitioners today. It clarifies the relation- 
ship of clinical work to the psychiatric 
profession, and points out areas in which 
psychologist, psychiatrist and case worker 
can be of help to each other. Detailed case 
histories. 595 pages. $5.00 


$7.50 


Hidden Hunger 


By I. G. MACY and H. H. WILLIAMS. 
Two nutritional experts turn the spotlight 
on America’s real health tragedy—lack of 
balanced diet. Analyzing the food situation 
as it has developed since 1930, they discuss 
food habits, fads, and fashions; food quack- 
ety; the symptoms and consequences of 
nutritional deficiency; and many other 
topics. The progress of civilization, they 
point out, depends not only on production, 
but also on distribution of the right kinds 
of food. 26 tables. Ill. $3.00 


Health and Hygiene ~ 


By LLOYD ACKERMAN. “Ought to be a 
household book,” says one reviewer. Pre- 
sents the latest research findings on how 
to achieve and maintain good health. Cov- 
ers the infectious diseases, upbringing of 
children, mental conflicts, sleeplessness, 
marital relations, family discord, and many 
other topics. “A veritable mine of in- 
formation.” American Scientist. 895 
pages. Illustrated. $4.50 
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A new 
understanding 
of marital 


problems 


MODERN 


PATTERN 
FOR 


MARRIAGE 


By WALTER R. STOKES 
LL.B., M.D. 


DEAL for sociologists, coun- 
| selors and couples approach- 
ing marriage. The most ad- 
vanced and authentic book in the 
field, this manual tells everything 
needed for a happy marriage— 
from proper sexual knowledge 
and pre-marital medical counsel to 
the problems of early and late 
marriage. There is also a valuable 
chapter on how to instill healthy, 
helpful sexual attitudes in chil- 
dren. 
The appendices include a list of 
ublications on marriage and 
family life, lists of organizations 
concerned with problems of mar- 
riage and the home, and an ex- 
cellent glossary. 


Highly recommended by 
outstanding professionals: 


DR. M. F. ASHLEY MONTAGU: 
“It is an excellent, important book. 
Deserves the widest possible dis- 
semination, and I think there can be 
little doubt that it will be the book 
most widely recommended by profes- 


sional counselors on marriage.”— 
Psychiatry 
MRS. GLADYS HOAGLAND 


GROVES: “I am delighted. . . . It 
is grand—simple and real. It will be 
useful in teaching.” 

DR. ROBERT L. DICKINSON: “A 
valuable presentation of the inter- 
locking directorate in sex behavior, 
stated in plain English such as few 
physicians have at command... a 
fine and timely and most instructive 
book.” 


$2.00 at all bookstores 


RINEHART & COMPANY 
New York 16 


ternational trade or the ITO can learn 
quickly and well from the first and last 
sections of this book. A ten-page chapter 
called “The Charter in a Nutshell” is 
a great tour de force, as anyone will rec- 
ognize who has tried to explain the 
Charter in brief, simple language. A 
hundred pages in the middle of the 
book explain the detailed provisions of 
the Charter and are a great deal easier 
to understand than the document itself 
(which is in an appendix). For the 
specialist the book is essential. Not only 
does Mr. Wilcox provide an authorita- 
tive interpretation of the Charter and 
some important bits of its history, but 
he also makes significant analyses and 
classifications of such crucial matters as 
escape clauses, commitments, and the 
powers of the organization. 

Much American writing on trade 
policy is verbose, sanctimonious, and 
defensive. Mr. Wilcox’s book is none 
of these. He makes no bones about 
compromises, weaknesses, unsettled is- 
sues, and exceptions to general rules 
required by the United States. He rests 
his arguments on practical and concrete 
grounds. The result is a sound guide 
to open-eyed policy. 


THE FAMILY OF TOMORROW, by 
Carle C. Zimmerman, Harper, $3.50 


Eugene Link 


‘Ge LITTLE BOOK MIGHT BE CONSID- 
ered an addendum to Dr, Zim- 
merman’s “Family and Civilization.” It 
repeats the same general theory of fa- 
milial evolution found in the larger 
book, and traces a kind of cyclical ebb 
and flow of the family from Greek 
times to the present. Of course in the 
years of Kinsey and high divorce rates, 
Dr. Zimmerman feels the family is at 
low tide. He belabors the Kinsey study 
as a sure symbol of decay and doom for 


family values, and urges the reader to 
consider the Fathers Jerome, Augustine, 
and Luther as guides for the future 
stabilization of the family. Dr. Zimmer- 
man presents his thesis with a wealth 
of well selected evidence, with consider- 
able erudition, and with the aid of the 
talented line drawings of his daughter, 
Constance. 

Many, however, will differ with the 
author’s restatement in this book of 
his doctrine of the élite. He wrote in 
“Family and Civilization” that the “edu- 
cated literate” eventually would lead us 
into the promised land. The “learned 
classes” are to guide us according to 
the present book, yet these classes are 
composed of the childless or one-child 
families which Dr. Zimmerman, follow- 
ing Martin Luther, so much abhors. At 
one point he reinterprets Kinsey to make 
“the classes” appear sexually and morally 
superior to “the masses.” Not only Dr. 
Kinsey, but most anthropologists would 
be wary of such value judgments. 

In scanning the table of contents of 
this book one is impressed by such titles 
as “The Problems of the Family,” 
“Family and Culture,” “Family Sys- 
tems” and “Forms of Family Change.” 
Dr. Zimmerman has used his sociologi- 
cal wisdom to interpret the phantasmal 
movements of history, so that the reader 
will find historical material in these 
chapters and not what at first glance 
might be expected. This use of history 
in the interest of sociology is beneficial 
to both disciplines, even though it may 
be a bit difficult to relate Zimmerman’s 
discussion of Manicheanism to contem- 
porary family tensions. 

The spirit and purpose of “The Fam- 
ily Tomorrow” certainly is to be com- 
mended. The author is zealous in his 
wish to preserve and extend family life. 
His prophetic call is almost a cry in the 
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New Compass 


of the World 


Edited by Hans W. Weigert, 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, and 
Richard Edes Harrison 


Geography is as essential to 
the strategy of peace as it is 
to the strategy of war. This 
stimulating symposium on 
political geography _ stresses 
new and significent post-war 
trends and provides fresh in- 
sight into the world as a whole 
and its political, as well as 
geographical future. Sections 
on the Arctic and Antarctic, 
the U.S.S.R., Central Europe, 
Asia. Contributors include 
such experts as Richard Fin- 
nie, C. B. Fawcett, Owen Lat- 
timore, Robert Strauss-Hupe, 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson. Maps 
and charts. 


$5.50 


Freedom of 
Information 


By HERBERT BRUCKER 


The Editor of The Hartford 
Courant here defends the 
modern American newspaper 
against such grave charges as 
biased news, subservience to 
advertisers, venality, prying 
into people’s lives. In an elo- 
quent rebuttal of recent critics 
of the press, he shows the 
great dangers to our way of 
life when the press fails to 
play its proper role as “an 
unmuzzled check on govern- 
ment.” He believes that mod- 
ern advertising freed the press 
from political domination and 
has encouraged an objectivity 
unknown in earlier days. 

; $4.00 
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wilderness, and yet not entirely so. 
There are any number of plain “dads” 
and workaday “moms” who are equally 
concerned and ready to help. But these 
are not addressed by Dr. Zimmerman, 
who prefers to appeal through Mani, 
Erasmus, and others, to the intellectuals. 
However, he does mention the legion of 
mothers and fathers of Main Street also 
seeking light. Further, he writes: 

“We must not only have right think- 
ing, but we must also have good hous- 
ing, security for parents, a good environ- 
ment for the children... .” And on this 
same page, “. . . persons who do believe 
in the family as a way of life cannot 
continue to do so as long as others make 
the position of the parent ignoble, dis- 
dainful, a mark of low or unfortunate 
position or difficult from the standpoint 
of food, housing, social circulation, and 
economic welfare.” 

Dr. Zimmerman. has outlined here 
the crux of the difficulty for the average 
American family. 


DISCOVERERS FOR MEDICINE, by 
William H. Woglom, M.D, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, $3.75 


Dr. Haven Emerson 


B’ NOT PUT OFF BY A RATHER UNRE- 
vealing and unfelicitous title. All 
science and much of art share in the 
credit of the medical care of our day. 
This new author for the laity, long 
respected as student, teacher, and ex- 
plorer in the natural history of cancer, 
combines a nice discretion in the use 
of history, deep respect for the accidents 
and trained qualities of the true dis- 
coverers of causes and cures, with a 
happy facility of phrasing and a con- 
fidence in the absorbing interest of con- 
temporary readers in his true stories. 

Thirteen topics are dealt with, each 
a fairly complete lesson in itself, good 
subject for an evening’s group reading, 
giving enough of the central and acces- 
sory personalities to suit the preference 
of general readers and more of the 
basic and applied science details than 
most people are familiar with. 

If there were culture clubs as eager 
to be up to date and well grounded in 
the sciences of life as “Browning Clubs” 
of Victorian society were to taste of 
emotions and the artistry of self-ex- 
pression, this book of Dr. Woglom’s 
would be admirable for reference and 
social discussion. 

Try it on yourself and test your own 
ignorance of the circulation, respiration, 
the phagocyte and heredity. Understand 
the story of the foxglove, the marvel of 
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The 
Rehabilitation 
of the Patient 


Social Casework in Medicine 


by Caroline H. Elledge 


A timely volume which interprets re- 
habilitation in terms of methods of ac- 
complishment. Case histories illustrate 
the need for varied approaches to the 
different problems encountered by the 
medical social worker. ““For those who 
wish to understand what rehabilitation 
should be and how it works to secure a 
maximum personal and vocational res- 
toration of the handicapped person, this 
book will have considerable usefulness.” 
—Journal of Social Casework. 


112 Pages 


Fundamentals ot 
Psvchiatry 


by Edward A. Strecker 
M.D., Sc.D., F.A.C.P. 


$2.50 


Already widely acclaimed, now in a new, 
revised fourth edition, this book dis- 
cusses the fundamental facts of psychi- 
atry, including the interacting effects of 
mental and physical illness. ““This book 
is recommended to those who want a 
brief, clear presentation of the impor- 
tant realms of psychiatry from the view- 
point of an authority in the field.”— 
Federal Probation Quarterly. 


325 Pages 21 Illustrations $4.00 


Medical Department 


i 1 
! J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY : 
| _E. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Wenclose:$ = n..0.e for the books I have | 
checked below: 


DO Elledge, Rehabilitation of the Patient, $2.50 | 
OO Strecker, Fundamentals of Psychiatry, $4.00 | 
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First three titles of a 
new series sponsored by 


The Association for the Study of 
Community Organization 


ooo COMMUNITY --- 
ORGANIZATION 
sedoe STUD UE Sceccee 


|. Community Organization for 
Child Welfare in Carver 
County. Clarice C. Platt and 
Arthur Dunham $1.00 


. The Re-organization of the 
Winston County Unemploy- 
ment Relief Board. Spencer 
R. Gordon; edited for teach- 
ing purposes by Arthur Dun- 
ham — $1.00 
. Pennsylvania's Ten-Year Pro- 
gram of Child Welfare. Ar- 
thur Dunham 50c 


These actual case records showing 
community organization in action are 
important study material for social 
work students and practitioners. 


Set of three, $2.25 


Write your name and address in the 
margin, clip and mail this ad with your 
remittance to 
eccee Association Press eecce 


347 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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Welfare analysis 
and practical 


economic policy 


THEORIES 
OF WELFARE 
ECONOMICS 


By Hla Myint 
HIS book traces the devel- 


opment of welfare economic 
thought from Adam Smith to the 
present day, and shows that the 
subjective, objective, and ethical 
approaches are all necessary in a 
comprehensive study of human 


welfare. $4.00 


At all bookstores 


@n} HARVARD 
e University Press 
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vaccination, the exploration of throat 
and eye, the Roentgen revolution, the 
myth of cinchona bark, and the age old 
itch of the unwashed folk of all cen- 
turies. 

This book is “health education” at a 
high level, setting a pace few of our 
health department officials are yet ready 
to follow. This is writing up to the 
classes rather than down to the masses. 

Dr. Woglom gives us intellectual de- 
light, the stimulus of clarity and truth 
unspoiled by propaganda, advertising, or 
promotion. 

Preventive medicine runs through 
even the history of diagnostic tech- 
niques, and what is read of it in such 
scholarly pages as this book offers, 
should tempt each of us into closer ob- 
servation and critical thought of the 
human life that surrounds us. All in 
all, a first rate book. 


SWEDEN: CHAMPION OF PEACE, by 
David Hinshaw. Putnam, $2.75 


Richard H. Andrews 


Bee ON SCANDINAVIA ARE ALWAYS 
welcome for they give us a new 
and often fresh approach to our own 
problems. “Sweden: Champion of 
Peace,” by David Hinshaw, attempts to 
explain how Sweden has handled the 
most important problem of all. The 
reader may not agree with all of the 
author’s interpretations, but he will 
agree that Sweden’s 134 years of peace is 
enviable; worth exploring. Mr. Hin- 
shaw’s own religious philosophy—he is 
a Quaker—gave him the impetus for 
this exploration, His presentation of a 
controversial question is fair and care- 
fully documented, but his convictions 


influence his approach to historical 
problems. 
The author’s thesis, reduced to 


simplest terms, is that Sweden has peace 
at home and, therefore, peace abroad. 
This deduction is based on “the theory 
that the qualities of character and the 
efforts of the people that contribute to 
the creation of domestic tranquility . . . 
are identical in nature with those that 
create a will for peace.” Those who feel 
that Sweden is a pseudo-Utopia will not 
be disillusioned by the accounts of her 
accomplishments in housing, labor, arts 
and crafts, and her cooperatives. The 
story of the cooperatives alone, how they 
swept the country to create a higher 
standard of living, a greater experience 
in democratic ways, is good reading. 
Sceptics will question the second as- 
pect of the author’s proposition in the 
light of substantiating facts. Mr. Hin- 


shaw says: “The Scandinavian neu- 
trality rules contain no clauses what- 
soever regarding exports or’ transit of 
war material or of alien troops. In Swe- 
den’s case a successful neutral policy 
meant keeping the country out of war.” 
Whether peace—a neutrality preserved 
by any means—does not in some in- 
stances require too great a compromise, 
is perhaps a matter for the individual 
conscience. It is hard to reconcile Swe- 
den as a champion of peace, with her 
careful measuring of the Allies against 
the Axis to ensure her own economic 
existence, with permitting German 
troops to pass through her country 
to occupy Norway; the implication is 
that refuge and material aid to escaped 
Norwegians and the Allies balanced the 
score. The facts indicate that geography 
and Nazi preoccupation in other areas 
enabled Sweden to maintain a flexible 
mentality and pursue a policy of oppor- 
tunism. 

In Sweden’s future Mr. Hinshaw sees 
two dangers. One, international; the 
other, Swedish statism: “the real threat 
to the continued healthy existence of 
Sweden’s democracy appears to lie in 
her government’s moves to regulate and 
control the lives of her people and their 
businesses to the last small detail.” 
Americans, increasingly aware of gov- 
ernment playing a greater role in the 
life of the individual, will find much of 
interest in these chapters. 

“Sweden: Champion of Peace” will 
clarify Sweden’s continuing insistence 
on neutrality in the face of world divi- 
sion. It should, however, be considered 
an introduction rather than conclusion 
to a study of Scandinavia in interna- 
tional struggles. 


THE GRAND DESIGN, by John Dos 
Passos, Houghton Mifflin. $3.50 


George Britt 


W HEN ONE OF OUR FOUR OR FIVE 
top-shelf novelists writes an am- 
bitious study of the major American 
political phenomenon of our time, the 
New Deal, the result is at least an item 
for the serious bibliographies. Such is 
“The Grand Design,” and so has Mr. 
Dos Passos made a contribution to the 
record. 

Here is a view of officialdom, of rank 
a little lower than the Cabinet but touch- 
ing it, from the time the bright young 
men trooped hopefully to Washington 
in 1933 until the coming of war had 
darkened and confused the picture. The 
point of view is that of the liberal, ex- 
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periencing his saddening disillusionment, 
at the same time increasing in bitterness 
toward the grotesque treachery of com- 
munism. Here is social documentation 
—but negative, and, I think, sterile. 

The Dos Passos fancier will find here 
the expected narrative skill and the old 
sure perception of American folk ways. 
And the author as a major novelist has 
lived up to his responsibility to deal 
with large themes and events, not trivi- 
alities. But his magic of populating the 
‘mational scene with gripping characters 
is here thinned out. The tangled frustra- 
|tions and pettinesses of Washington are 
made clear, but the individual fates of 
ithe people are something we can, with 
|a good deal of equanimity, either take 
ior leave alone. The book’s chief value, 
I think, is that of criticism. The criti- 
cism is valid but not profound. For 
jevocation of times past, the fact writers 
jare still doing it better—e.g., “Roosevelt 
and Hopkins.” 


State 


‘Human Welfare 
from page 210 


\[t is important that we understand the 
nature of the Soviet propaganda which 
|today fills all channels of communica- 
ition. If we do not understand it, we 
may fall to quarreling among ourselves 
and be diverted from our objective. 
\Then we may lose the battle by default. 
| The Soviet influence is divisive. It 
|seeks to pull men apart, to explode in- 
stitutions through the cultivation of in- 
iaer turmoil and tensions, to prevent re- 
forms. An effective democracy where 
|ustice prevails is anathema to the So- 
\viets. The human welfare state is the 
specter that stalks the political clique 
chat rules the Soviets. 

Marx and Engels embraced the theory 
chat in general “the mode of production 
Jetermines the character of the social, 
solitical, and intellectual life.” That 
was the core of their historical material- 
sm. To it they hitched dialectics and 
imarshaled all of man’s ingenuity in an 
*ndeavor to prove the truth of their 
hesis by promoting it. “The material- 
stic doctrine that men are the products 
»%€ conditions and education,” wrote 
\Marx, “forgets that circumstances may 
‘fe altered by men and the educator has 
jaimself to be educated.” 

They transformed a theory of history 
jnto a method for making history. Eco- 
1omic analysis of events and psychologi- 
‘al analysis of men became guides for 
jontrolling behavior, for plotting the 
course. of a foreordained plan. Class 
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APRIL 1949 


An Intelligent 
VACATION 


with 


STUDYTOURS 


A NEW Kind of Travel 


Studytours combine memorable 
SIGHTSEEING with visits, inter- 
views, discussions to add INSIGHT 
into social, political, econemic and 
cultural changes abroad. Leadership 
by qualified professors. 


TOURS TO: England, France 
Czechoslovakia 
Italy, Mexico, etc. 


ALL INCLUSIVE 
EUROPEAN 
TOURS 


$550 - $1475 


Many Carry 
School Credit 


World STUDYTOURS 


Columbia University Travel Service 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


PLANNING A VACATION? 
Read the 
TRAVELER'S NOTEBOOK 
Published Monthly 


DON'T BE YOUR OWN LAWYER 


BUT YOU SHOULD KNOW EACH 
YOUR LEGAL RIGHTS! ] POST 
IT'S EASY WITH THESE LEGAL PAID 
ALMANACS... 


O Law of Marriage & [] How to Make a Will 
Divorce f {] Law of Real Estate 

C Law of Adoption (J Guardianship Law 

OJ Immigration Law (J How to Become a 

CJ Labor Law Citizen 

LC] How to Collect Small Debts OJ Sex Law 


"'Reviewed in February Survey" 
Mail order today for prompt shipment. 


Oceana Publications, Dept. 424, 
461 W. 18th St, New York 11, N. Y. 


999 FUN FILM FEATURES 


Here’s a BIG catalog, listing thou- 
sands of wonderful entertainment 
ond educational films — features, 
shorts, comedies, mysteries, musi- 
cols, westerns, dramas, fairy tales, 
etc. We rent to hundreds of schools, 
churches, institutions, camps, clubs, 
etc. Send for your copy TODAY. 
IT’S FREE! 


NEED A SOUND PROJECTOR? 


1.C.S.'s famous RENTAL-PURCHASE 
PLAN brings you a new machine NOW 
— lets you poy for it so EASILY. Send 
for details, 


INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE, inc. 


156CU BROADWAY e NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


— Largest Independent Film Library Ir New York — 


activity became the medium through 
which the historical process comes to 
pass. The class was put in the vanguard 
of the movement. The social needs of 
that class supplied the idealism of the 
movement. Thus dialectical materialism 
became a religion and sought to sweep 
all before it as it rushed to meet its 
manifest destiny. 


Bs COMMUNIST STANDARDS EVERYTHING 
that stands in the way of that program 
is evil. A state that encourages free en- 
terprise or pluralism in economic organi- 
zation, or free speech or religion, or any 
of the earmarks of an independent peo- 
ple must be destroyed. 


, (In answering advertisements please mention THE 


What they desire above all else is in- 
effective performance by the democ- 
racies. They oppose reforms. Marx set 
the pattern in his contempt for what he 
called “hole-and-corner reformers of 
every kind.” To Marx and Engels “law, 
morality, religion” were “‘bourgeois 
prejudices behind which lurk in ambush 
just as many bourgeois interests.” 

Liberals who have seen the communist 
influence close at hand know that the 
Communists promote reforms up to the 
point where the efforts might be success- 
ful and then they sabotage the program. 
Labor leaders know that the Com- 
munists seek only to perpetuate indus- 
trial strife rather than to develop pat- 

(Continued on page 235) 
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WORKERS WANTED 


AVAILABLE POSITION 
PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER 
Bureau of Mental Hygiene 
Department of Health 
c/o University of Hawaii 
Honolulu 14, T. H 


Worker to administer Bureau program on 
County of Maui, which includes three islands 
near Honolulu. Supervision from Honolulu 
office. Responsibility includes work-up for 
bi-monthly traveling clinics, follow-up treat- 
ment, community interpretatioi, cooperative 
work with local social agemecies. Salary: 


$309.58 per month plus $25.00 bonus. Gradu- 
ation from two-year school, four years’ ac- 
ceptable experience, 
and supervision, 


preferably in guidance 


WOMAN PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK- 
ER. peeiérably with experience in working 
with young children, for opening in Child 
Guidance Service, Jewish Child Care As- 
sociation of Essex County; salary range 
$2,950-$4,300, depending upon experience. 
8910 Survey. 


CASEWORKER—Graduate of accredited school 
of social work, experienced in child place- 
ment, for position in long time care de- 
partment of foster home service. Private 
agency of good standards. Children’s Bu- 
reau of Delaware, 1310 Delaware Avenue, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK SUPERVISOR— 
365-bed general volunteer hospital in attractive 
suburban community near N. Y. C. Must have 

professional training in medical social work 

and supervisory experience in hospital field. 

Challenging opportunity. Salary open. The 

Mountainside Hospital, Montclair, N. J. 


WANTED: Executive for Mental Hygiene So- 
ciety in far western city. Thorough knowl- 
edge of mental hygiene field; experience in 
community organization; A. in social work 
or psychology—man preferred. Minimum start- 
ing salary $6000. 8908 Survey. 


CASEWORKER ready to_ supervise students. 
Suburban family agency. Psychoanalytical con- 
sultation. Member of Philadelphia Community 
Chest. Main Line Family Service, 18 Simpson 
Road, Ardmore, Penna. 


—_e———————————————— 


CASE WORK POSITIONS. Full and part 
time. Hours of employment 7 A.M. to 3 P.M. or 
3 P.M. to 11 P.M. Employment hours permit 
part time attendance Chicago graduate schools 
of social work. Also students attending Chicago 
schools of social work may work weekends. 
Personnel policy sent _upon request. Inter- 
views arranged as desired. Write Travelers 
Aid Society, R. 443, Grand Central Station, 
Chicago 7, Illinois. 


SUPERVISOR. Opening in Family-Children’s 
Service Agenc for professionally trained 
Supervisor of Case Work. Salary range com- 
parable with good agency practice. Informa- 
tion given upon inquiry. Write, Director, 
Catholic Social Service Bureau, 478 Orange 
Street, New Haven 2, Connecticut. 


PROGRAM DIRECTOR: For New England 
state affiliate of national health and welfare 
agency. Must have graduate degree in social 
service administration, medical or psychiatric 
social work. In addition, administrative pub- 
lic relations and organizational experience is 
desirable. Salary commensurate with training 
and experience. Apply to: The National So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults, 11 
South LaSalle, Chicago, Illinois. 


—e—_—— eee 


CASEWORKERS with graduate training and 
experience for adoptive interviewing, home 
finding and work with children in private 
child placing agency. Possible opportunity for 
supervision. Iowa Children’s Home Society, 
209 Davidson Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


———— 

HEAD OF RECORD DEPARTMENT (WOM- 
AN) FOR FRONTIER NURSING SERV- 
ICE IN KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS, COL 
LEGE GRADUATE. SIX WEEKS’ VACA 
TION A YEAR WITH PAY. SEND 
QUALIFICATIONS TO AGNES LEWIS. 
WENDOVER, KENTUCKY. 


CASE SUPERVISOR with sound experience in 
private family agency, Experience in children’s 
work also acceptable. Beginning salary $3600 
to $4000 according to qualifications. 8897 
Survey. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


CHILD WELFARE CASEWORKER—Woman, 
professionally qualified to work with children 
in a small institution and in foster and adop- 
tive homes. Salary range $3,000 to $3,600, 
depending on qualifications and experiences. 
Maintenance available if desired. Write to 
Children’s Aid Society of Indiana, 1411 Lin- 
coln Way West, Mishawaka, Indiana. 


— 


WANTED~—Social workers to file their qualifi- 
cations with the Medical Bureau; opportuni- 
ties in all parts of America including foreign 
countries; all negotiations strictly confidential. 
Burneice Larson, Medical Bureau, Palmolive 
Building, Chicago. 


CHIEF PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER: 
Graduate, PSW major. Required: 2-4 years 
experience, one spent exclusively with chil- 
dren. Clinic casework; student supervision. 
State Civil Service status—salary $335 to 
maximum $395 per month, Lansing Children’s 
Center, 220 N. Pine, Lansing, Michigan. 


CASEWORKER: Graduate of an accredited 
school of social work. Experience preferred but 
not required. Salary range $2650-$3650, de- 
pending on qualifications. Travelers Aid So- 
ciety of Miami, 127 N. W. 2nd Street, Miami 
36, Florida. 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED PSYCHIATRIC 
SOCIAL WORKER interested in teen age 
girls to work with psychiatrist, assist with 
guidance of students and with In-Service 
training of staff. Adequate salary. Write Ethel 
Brubaker, Superintendent, Wisconsin School 
for Girls, Oregon, Wisconsin. 


AN EXPERIENCED CASEWORKER is need- 
ed for a responsible position in progressive 
Lutheran child placing agency. Opportunity 
for wide variety of experience in all phases 
of child welfare. Salary $225 to $250 depending 
on experience and training. Lutheran Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, 4106 Franklin Boulevard, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY: Supervisors and 
Case Workers with psychiatric social work 
training and experience for openings in Illi- 
nois State Hospitals. Attractive salaries, good 
promotional possibilities, retirement plan. In- 
teresting program including out patient and 
family care work. Write, Chief of Social 
Service in Institutions, Illinois Department of 
Public Welfare, 907 South Wolcott Avenue, 
Chicago 12, IIl. 


GROUP WORKER wanted, male or female, for 
non-building-centered settlement work, leading 
neighborhood gangs and groups. A new group 
work service in that area. Apply, stating 
experience, education, references and _ salary 
requested, to Henry B. Ollendorff, Executive 
Director, Neighborhood Settlement Associa- 
a 3754 Woodland Avenue, Cleveland 15, 

io. 


CASEWORKERS—Trained, experienced family 
caseworkers for Toledo Domestic Relations 
Court; beginning salary $3600; 
plan, vacation, sick leave; also experienced 
caseworkers to enter marriage counselling 
field; opportunity for professional advance- 
ment. Judge Paul W. Alexander. 


retirement 


CASEWORKERS (MAN and WOMAN) 


To- 
fessionally trained, for New England child 
placing agency with institutional facilities. 


Psychiatric consultation available. 8846 Survey. 


a 


CASEWORKERS fully trained for private 
family and children’s agency, Indiana. Be- 
ginning salaries $2700 to $4000 according to 
qualifications. Opportunity advancement. 8860 
urvey. 


—_—_ kee 


CASEWORKER to handle caseload multiple 
service agency with community responsibility. 
Good salary, Challenging opportunity. Jewish 
Family Service, 922 Southern Standard Build- 
ing, Houston, Texas. 


—_-- 


RECREATION DIRECTOR—Maz, profession- 
ally qualified in group work in social work 
setting. Will have responsibility for planning 
and directing an extensive program of recrea- 
tion and activities including handcraft, sports, 
wood and metal shop in a small Northern 
Indiana Institution serving about 90 boys and 
girls with age ranges of 5 to 17 years. Will 
also be responsible for directing and_ teaching 
a large staff of volunteer workers. Salary up 
to $4,000, depending on qualifications and ex- 
perience. Write to 8894 Survey. 


WORKERS WANTED 


LT 


| CASE WORKERS — CHILD WELFA 
| AGENCY. Opportunity for trained work 
to advance to specialized jobs. Salar! 
according to training and experience. Ch 
iren’s. wervice League, 717 South Graz 
East, Springfield, Illinois. 


CASEWORKER with professional training 
family agency experience. Adequate sala 
Pleasant community of 53,000 with max 
cultural and recreational advantages. Opp 
tunities for participation in well organiz¢ 
social work program. Good psychiatric 
sources. Family Service, 33 Pearl Stre 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


WANTED—(a) Psychiatric social worker, st 
dent health department, state university 
(b) Medical 


social worker, one of the leading poe 
Chicago area. (e) Chief psychiatric soci; 
worker; new hospital, 500: 
$4000-4800, living quarters. _ 
Bureau (Burneice Larson, Director) Paln 
olive Building, Chicago, 11. | 


CASEWORKER with professional training an 
experience preferred for multiple servic 
Jewish Agency. Salary commensurate wi 
qualifications. ‘Write Jewish Social Servi 
Bureau, 45 Church Street, Paterson, N. J. 


WANTED: Two medical social workers, Ger 
eral Hospital, Louisville, Kentucky. Salar 
dependent on training and experience. Fc 
further details, write Miss Dorothy Pears: 
General Hospital, Louisville, Kentucky. 


PSY CHOLOGISTS—Clinical—male (2) for d 
agnostic and short time therapy in Chil 
Guidance clinic operated by Court. Appl 
Juvenile Court, Toledo, Ohio. State qualific< 
tions and experience fully, expected salar: 


WANTED: PSYCHOLOGIST for children 
agency, both foster home and institution car 
M.A. degree, some experience school age chi 
dren essential; experience babies desirabl 
Salary range $3186-$4186. 8912 Survey. 


CASEWORKER, trained in play therapy, ab! 
also to sustain treatment relationship wit 
adults. Salary commensurate with experienc 
Coordinator, Community Guidance Center, z 
West Gaston Street, Savannah, Georgia. 


CASEWORKER—Opening for professional 
trained caseworker in established maultip 
service family agency. Expanding prograr 
Professional supervision. Limited case loa 
Board of Directors active in developing ar 
maintaining high standards of case work ar 
personnel practice. Recently revised stateme: 
of personnel policies available. Salary rans 
$2600-$3200 depending on training and e: 
perience. Annual increments based on evalu 
tion. Write Rosemary Antin, Jewish Soci 

Service, 78 State Street, Albany, New Yor 


CASE WORKER—Graduate of Accredit 
School of Social Work with at least ot 
year’s experience in Child Welfare includir 
placement. Opportunity for professional a 
vancement. Salary range $2700 to $406 
Write Jewish Family and Children’s Burea 
319 West Monument Street, Baltimore # 
Maryland. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SUPERVISOR, M.S.S.W., Male, with expe 
ence in both family and children’s work « 
sires supervisory position in  progressi 
agency. 8889 Survey. 


MAN, 33, M.S.W., administrative and sup 
visory experience in child welfare and ju 
nile delinquency control; wishes administrati 
or teaching position. 8880 Survey. 


ee 


EXECUTIVE of children’s agency interest 
in position with opportunity to develop go 
program. Experience includes child pla 
ment, day care, institutions, child guidan 
Age 42. 8871 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE, MALE, thoroughly experien 
in Recreation and Child Care field. I 
sires connection with progressive organi 
tion. Available September. 8911 Surve 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


PSYCHIATRICALLY trained male supervisor 
with five years experience in family case 
work desires position. 8903 Survey. 


WOMAN with extensive executive and ad- 
ministrative experience in progressive family 
and children’s agencies interested in position 
involving administrative, personnel, publicity 
work. 8873 Survey. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS: Feature Writer for 
PM-New York Star, with social work back- 
ground and broad experience in all media of 
information. Position wanted where he will 
have full charge of public relations program. 
Full or part-time. 8891 Survey. 


INSTITUTIONAL EXECUTIVE, (male), 38, 
with broad experience in child care and family 
welfare field, also military social work, mem- 
ber AASW, wants challenging position, pref- 
erably in the field of institutional child care, 
after July 1st. 8887 Survey. 


INSTITUTIONAL HOUSEFATHER. Mature, 
knowledge of recreation, excellent references 
and checkable record. 8888 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE: Child Welfare Consultant, male, 
M.S.W., experienced in family and children’s 
work, interested in position as Director family, 
children’s agency. 8883 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE, male, 34, Protestant. Master’s 
Degree accredited School of Social Work. 
Seven years experience executive, casework, 
group work in Children’s institutions. De- 
sires administrative position in Home for De- 
pendent Children in Middle West or East 
Coast. 8881 Survey. 


ADMINISTRATOR—young aggressive man of 
41 years seeking opportunity in children’s in- 
stitution where education and long years of 
successful child-care administration can best 
be put to work. Interested in promotion of 
accepted standards. 8898 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE (man) with extensive experience 
in case work field interested in position with 
opportunity to develop good program in chil- 
dren’s or family agency or combined family 
and children’s agency. 8899 Survey. 


COUNCIL POSITION. Young man with 
M.S.W., varied basic experience, excellent 
references in community organization. 8900 


Survey. 


INSTITUTIONAL DIRECTORSHIP desired 
by couple—long administration and teaching 
experience in institutional field—thoroughly 
trained in working with either boys or girls 
—excellent references. 8902 Survey. 


MALE SUPERVISOR, psychiatrically trained 
with five years experience in family case work 
desires executive position in small family 
agency. 8904 Survey. 


GROUP WORKER, M.A. in Social Work, ten 
years experience, including supervising stu- 
dents’ field work and part-time teaching, de- 
sires teaching or supervisory position for next 
Fall. 8901 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE (woman), thoroughly experienced 
administration national organization. Desired 
—executive small institution, direction organi- 
zation. Educated, talented, best references. 
8906 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR: 15 years success- 
ful experience as administrator Case Work, 
Children’s Institution, Community Planning, 
Fund Raising. Excellent references. A.A.S.W. 
Psychiatric training. Employed_ now South. 
Executive Community Planning Fund Raising. 
Will consider change for challenging offer. 
8905 Survey. 


COLLEGE SOCIAL SCIENCE TEACHER; 
M.A. in history; almost two years’ social 
service training plus experience; with over 
fifteen years high school teaching experience, 
desires good paying position. 8909 Survey. 


MAN, 36, M.S.W. 10 years experience as Case- 
worker, Supervisor, Executive in Family and 
Psychiatric agencies, 3 years part-time col- 
lege instructor, desires faculty, research or 
administrative position paying adequate salary. 
West Coast preferred. 8907 Survey. 
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terns of cooperation or to gain recog- 
nition of labor’s equitable claim to the 
earnings of an industry. 

The Communists use every democratic 
device that is available to exploit the un- 
happy conditions that prevail in the 
world. They at times appear to outdo 
the democrats in their zeal to promote 
democratic causes. In the United Na- 
tions they use all available forensic op- 
portunities to spread distrust, hatred, and 
suspicion. But when the democratic 
forces of the world seek to forge pro- 
grams that will remedy the conditions 
which enslave people, the Communists 
will usually be found in a position of 
Opposition. 

The pattern is uniform. It should be 
studied. As President James B. Conant 
of Harvard recently stated, study of the 
communist creed is indeed “the number 
one educational need of the present 
moment.” 


[ WE BECOME WISE TO THE COMMUNIST 
approach, we may even get large divi- 
dends from their propaganda. We can 
move rapidly to eradicate the conditions 
that they exploit. We can quicken the 
sense of awareness of our own responsi- 
bilities. We can ourselves become mis- 
sionaries of a faith that holds more 
promise for mankind than the dreary 
dogma of totalitarianism. 

We place our faith in a society that 
preserves the greatest possible freedom 
for the individual yet secures the masses 
in their basic needs. We can implement 
that creed with programs of action. 

The Communists have no monopoly 
on the techniques of ideological warfare. 
They have no patent on making history 
their way. 

The economic and spiritual content 
of our democratic faith has infinitely 
more appeal to all people than the ma- 
terialistic police state of the Soviets. 

This democratic community of ours 
is composed of men of good will. Hap- 
pily, the communist propaganda is mak- 
ing us a more compact, solidified nation. 
We are acquiring cooperative habits that 
a generation ago would have been 
thought impossible. If we can cultivate 
the experimental attitude in our social 
problems that we have in the physical 
sciences, there will never be any dogma 
to imprison us nor any prejudice to de- 
feat us. Yet they are the most imposing 
enemies that confront-us. 


RESORTS 


LAFAYETTE LODGE — La 
Francaise, Cornwall, New York. Ideal for 
week-ends and your vacations, amidst the 
beautiful surroundings of the Hudson Valley. 
Jean and Antoine, two famous chefs for 
French cuisine. Tennis, miniature golf, cro- 
quet, ping-pong, etc., etc. For reservations 
call CORNWALL 543R. 


Petite-Ferme- 


ceunsessROCKY RIDGE GARDEN =sss0: 
319 Washington Street 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Route 127 Telephone {819M 


A small family boarding house—accommoda- 
tions for eight guests—three baths—house com- 
pletely insulated—situated on a hill overlooking 
Mill River—shady lawns—home cooking—includ- 
ing pastry and bread—garden vegetables—dairy 
products from adjacent farms — free parking space. 


"SSS SBR BERRBBeeeer 
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PROPERTY FOR SALE 


IDEAL FOR INSTITUTIONAL USE, 10 
acres, two large buildings of stucco and brick, 
near beautiful woodland. One has 17 rooms 
and the other 20. Landscaped grounds, many 
native and fruit trees. English style barn. 
Six acres fertile garden, Good location, 100 
miles south of Chicago. Write Olen Judy, 
Potomac, Illinois. 


THE BOOKSHELF 


and HARD - TO. FIND 
OUT-OF-PRINT books supplied; also gen- 
ealogies, town histories; incomplete sets completed, 
back numbers all magazines, etc. All subects, all 
languages. Send us your list of book-wants — no 
obligation, We report quickly. Lowest prices. 
(We also supply all current books or any books 
mentioned im this issue of The Survey at 
publishers’ prices postpaid.) 

AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 

117 West 48th Street, Dept. S, New York 19, N. Y. 
We also buy old books, magazines, prints, letters, 
documents, etc. Send us your list. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy professional persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS., 


INC., Groceries. Hudson 


and North Moore Streets, New York. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


ZALAINE HULL Agency 
PERSONNEL CONSULTANTS 


Professional and Executive Positions 


286 Fifth Avenue 
New York I, N. Y. 


By Appointment 
Bryant 9-6552 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. PL. 7-8590. A _ professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions. 


RATES 
Classified Advertising 


S0c per line 
10c per werd 


THsplay, ¢ 0. se) el ee 
Non-display . . « 
Minimum Charge 
Discounts . . 10% 


CASH WITH ORDER 


TahtereSusrsy: ©: y. 
112 East 19 Street New York 3 
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AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY, INC., 47 


Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. Founded 
in 1913 for the control of cancer. Has 59 
divisions under which local units operate. 
Raises funds annually to support cancer re- 
search, education of the public and physi- 
cians, improvement of standa>us ci cancer 
diagnosis and treatment. Fie) ¢ Army has a 
service program organized '¥ divisions in 
which more than a million volunteers par- 
ticipate. Educational mater jls may be ob- 
tained from the Society’s d ‘isions and local 
units. 


S88 ——e—eeee 
AMERICAN FOUNDATI.YN FOR THE 


BLIND, INC.—15 We? 16th Street, New 
York. A national org/aization conducting 
research and field ser/ice. Library. _ Me- 
chanical appliances for the blind. William 
Ziegler, Ir, vre..lent; Robert B. Irwin, 
Execiuive Director. 


Se eee 
AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMIT- 


TEE (QUAKERS), 20 South 12th Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania; Clarence E. 
Pickett, Executive. Secretary. Represents 
the Society of Friends in relief and social 
welfare services on a non-sectarian basis 
and without discrimination of race or na- 
tionality, Present activities include CLOTH- 
ING and FOOD DISTRIBUTION, RE- 
HABILITATION and SELF-HELP 
PROJECTS, MEDICAL and TRANS- 
PORT WORK: in Europe and Asia; 
REFUGEE AID: in United States and 
abroad; RACE RELATIONS: improve- 
ment of housing and employment for Ne- 
groes, college lectureships; ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS: housing projects, consulta- 
tive services to management and _ labor; 
'WiORK and STUDY PROJECTS: for col- 
lege and high school students, in United 
States, Mexico and Europe; INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS: over 300 confer- 
ences and institutes to promote study of 
religious and economic bases for peace, 
student study groups for peace education on 
college campuses, seminars for foreign and 
American students; SCHOOL AFFILIA- 
TION PROGRAM: linking schools in 
United States and abroad. 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY—817 14th 


St., N.W., Fifth Floor, Washington 5, D.C. 
A national organization devoted to preven- 
tion of deafness, conservation of hearing and 
rehabilitation of the hard of hearing. Monthly 
publication, HEARING NEWS, $3.00 a 
year. Literature for sale. Information 
given concerning problems of the hard of 
hearing. Field Service. C. Stewart Nash, 
M.D., President; Harry P. Wareham, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 


RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personal service, 
research. Write for list of publications, 
5287 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


a 
THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 


Administered through national headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., and five area offices 
in New York, N. Y., Alexandria, Va., At- 
lanta, Ga., St. Louis, Mo., San Francisco, 
Calif. There are 3,746 local chapters, or- 
ganized mostly on a county basis. Services 
of the Red Cross are: Services to the 
Armed Forces, Services to Veterans, Home 
Service, International Activities, Disaster 
Services, Medical Service, the National 
Blood Program, Nursing Services, Nutrition 
Service, First Aid, Water Safety and Acci- 
dent Prevention, Volunteer Services, Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross, and College Activities, 


AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE, INC., 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
and 132 Third Street, S.E., Washington 3, 
D. C. To initiate and work for legislation 
for children. Chairman: George J. Hecht, 
Publisher, Parents’ Magazine. Washing- 
ton Director: Mrs. Jack B. Fahy. 


Bee OT FOR FAMILY LIVING, 


HE. Resource in child guidance, marriage, 
and family relations. Speakers, counseling, 
library and materials in youth and parent 
education. 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


BIG BROTHERS OF AMERICA, INC., 
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United States and Canada, 1347 Broad 
Street Station Building, Philadelphia 3, 
Pennsylvania. To promote Big Brother work 
by disseminating information as to its proper 
functions and scope; by assisting its mem- 
ber organizations in each of their local fields ; 


by giving assistance and guidance to new | 


groups wishing to organize so as to allow of 
their Big Brother membership in the National 
body which is open to Catholic, Jewish, Prot- 
estant and non-sectarian Big Brother organi- 
zations, 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave., 
N.Y.C. Inc. in 1910 & chartered by Con- 
gress in 19i6 to develop character in boys 
& train them in citizenship. Programs: 
Cubbing, boys 9-11; Scouting, 12 and older; 
Senior Scouting, 15 years and older, avail- 
able locally through sponsorship by schools, 
churches, fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. 
Amory Houghton, Pres., Albert A. Schuck, 
Chief Scout Executive. 


BOYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 112 East 
19th Street, New York 3. Algonquin 4-1753. 
Arranges invitation tournaments in indoor 
and outdoor sports for Boys Clubs, Social 
Settlements, Community Centers, Church 
Houses, Y. M. C. Atts, Y. M. H. A.’s, etc., 
throughout Greater New York. Gustavus T. 
Kirby, Honorary President; Malcolm Van 
Zandt, President; Stanley deJ. Osborne, 
Treasurer; Willard L. Kauth, Director. 
Sponsors: The Benjamin Harrison Recrea- 
tion Center, 657 Tenth Avenue; The Lincoln 
Recreation Center, 235 West 113 Street; 
Theodore Roosevelt Recreation Center, 2077 
Second Ave.; Tot-Lot Playground, 422 West 
49 Street; Tot Let, 110 East 110 Street; 
Camp Sebago; Camp Wakonda and Camp 
Orenda in the Palisade-Interstate Park; Co- 
Sponsor School Settlement, 120 Jackson 
Street, Brooklyn; Lafayette Community Cen- 
ter, Sumner and Lafayette Streets, Brooklyn. 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS, INC., 16 East 48 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Mrs. James C. Parker, 
President; Miss Martha F. Allen, National 
Director. Founded in 1910, by a group of 
progressive educators, ‘‘to perpetuate the 
spiritual ideals of the home and to stimu- 
late and aid in the formation of habits 
making for health and character.” It pro- 
vides health and character-building activities 
for girls 7 to 18 and stresses home and 
related crafts. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—130 E, 22nd Street, New York City. A 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secure improved, standards and methods 
in their various fields of work. It also co- 
operates with other chiidren’s agencies, 
cities, states, churches, fraternal orders and 
other civic groups to work out worthwhile 
results in phase of child welfare in which 
they are interested. 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 
INC., 155 East 44th Street, New York. 
Information and consultation about coopéra- 
tive planning and financing of social work 
through chests and councils of social 
agencies. 


GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U. &. A. National 
Headquarters, 155 E. 44th St., New York 
17, Founded 1912. Mrs. Harry S. Truman, 
Hon. Pres.; Mrs. C. Vaughan Ferguson, 
Pres.; Mrs. Paul Rittenhouse, Natl. Dir. 
Affiliated with the World Assn. of Girl 
Guides and Girl Scouts, the Girl Scouts of 
the U. S. A. offers girls from seven through 
seventeen citizenship and community service 
activities in eleven different program fields, 
embracing international friendship, outdoor 
life, homemaking, the arts and future voca- 
tions. Training is provided for volunteer 
leaders who work with girls in carrying out 
the objectives of the organization. 


eee 
THE GIRL’S FRIENDLY SOCIETY U.S.A 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. y. 
Week-day, group-work organization for girls 
(Juniors, aged 7 to 14; members, 14 to 21). 


Sponsored by the Episcopal Church. 


HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 
AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. The inter-denominational home mis- 
sion body of 23 denominations. Executive 
Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, Rev. Mark A. 
Dawber; Migrant Supervisors: Western, 
Mrs. F. E. Shotwell, 3330 West Adams 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.; Midwestern, 
Rev. Ellis Marshburn, 139 North Clark 
St., Chicago 2) Ill. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ 
ASS’N., 1313 E. 60 Street, Chicago 37, 
Ill. To aid in improving municipal admin- 
istration (1) the Municipal Year Book, (2) 
Public Management, monthly journal on local 
governmerit, (3) Management Information 
Service for Cities on fee basis, (4) Eight 
correspondence courses in municipal . man- 
agement. Write for more details. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY’ 
—Promotes a better understanding of probs 
lems of democracy in industry through its) 
pamphlets, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups.) 
Executive Director, Harry 'W. Laidler, 112) 
East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S! 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. An _ inter-. 
national Christian woman movement devoted | 
to service for women and girls and the at- 
tempt to help build a society in which the> 
abundant life is possible fer every individual. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, | 
419 Fourth Ave., New York 16, Estab-. 
lished in 1904. ‘Studies child labor and re- 
lated educational problems; cooperates in_ 
improving state and federal measures for 
protection and education of youth. Bulle-. 
tin, other publications. | 


' 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR EDUCA- 
TION ON ALCOHOLISM, INC. (a divi-_ 
sion of The Yale Plan on Alcoholism), 2. 
East 103rd_ Street, New York 29, N. Y.| 
A non-profit organization established in| 
1944, to aid in the education of the public. 
in matters pertaining to alcoholism. It does_ 
not take sides in the Wet-Dry controversy. | 
It provides speakers to interested groups 
and distributes factual unbiased literature. 
It organizes citizen’s committees in commu- 
nities throughout the country, and sponsors 
and guides these local committees in pro- 
grams of education and action in their com- 
munities, designed to meet this great medi- 
cal and social problem. Through these local 
affiliates it promotes and establishes facili- 
ties for the rehabilitation of the alcoholic. 
It promotes prevention of alcohelism through 
education and rehabilitation. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK, 82 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio; 
Ralph H. Blanchard, President, New York, 
N. Y. The Conference is an organization to 
discuss the principle of humanitarian effort 
and to increase the efficiency of social serv- 
ice agencies. Each year it holds an annual 
meeting, publishes in permanent form the 
proceedings of the meeting and issues a 
quarterly Bulletin. Proceedings are sent free 
of charge to all members upen payment of 
a membership fee of $7.50. 76th Annual 
Meeting, June 12-18, 1949, Cleveland, Ohio. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOM- 
‘N, 1819 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
FIFTY-FIVE YEARS SERVICE TO 
FAITH AND HUMANITY through :— 
SOCIAL WELFARE—Mental hygiene pro- 
gram; Council houses and clubs, nurseries; 
clinics; camps, work with the aged and 
handicapped; _ scholarships. OVERSEAS 
SERVICES—Operation of homes for un- 
attached girls and young women in Paris 
and Athens; scholarship grants at Ameri- 
can Universities for study in social welfare, 
public health, nutrition, nursing, occupa- 
tional therapy to qualified young women 
from abroad who return to work in their 
own countries; EDUCATION AND SO- 
CIAL ACTION—Contemporary Jewish Af- 
fairs, international relations and peace, so- 
cial legislation. Study groups under Na- 
tional direction keep Jewish women through- 
out country alert to vital current issues. 
Through local Sections, SERVICE TO 
FOREIGN BORN—Immigration aid, port 
and dock work, naturalization aid, Ameri- 
canization classes, location of relatives. 216 
Senior Sections in United States — also 
Junior and Councilette groups. 980,000 
Senior members. 
Se a ee 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City; 1513 local Asso- 
ciations federated for Christian leadership 
and citizenship training among young men 
and boys. 


This DIRECTORY appears in THE 
SURVEY twelve times a year. 


Rates are 40 cents a line (actual) per 
insertion, For information contact the 


Advertising Department. 
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THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS, INC., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. A non-profit or- 
ganization pledged to lead, direct and unify 
the fight against infantile paralysis. Through 
more than 2,800 Chapters serving every 
county in the nation, it guarantees the best 
available care and treatment for infantile 
Paralysis victims, regardless of age, race or 
religion, and furnishes immediate aid to 
epidemic areas when polio strikes. By ap- 
propriating funds to recognized research in- 
stitutions, it supports scientific investigation 
into the cause, prevention and cure of polio- 
myelitis. In addition, it finances the train- 
ing of polio specialists and maintains a pro- 
gram of information and education to ac- 
quaint the public with facts about the dis- 
ease. Truly a “‘people’s philanthropy,” its 
funds are derived solely from voluntary con- 
tributions by the American people during 
the annual March of Dimes, January 15-30. 


NATIONAL JEWISH HOSPITAL AT DEN- 
VER, 3800 Bast Colfax Avenue, Denver, 
Colorado. Samuel Schaefer, Executive Di- 
rector; Philip Houtz, Associate Executive 
Director; Aen Hurst, M.D., Medical Di- 
rector. Free, non-sectarian for needy tubercu- 
lous adplte and children. (Kosher dietary.) 
Maintains ehildren’s service. Medical, educa- 
tional, vocational, occupational, psychologi- 
cal, psychiatric and social services. H. J. 
Cerper, M. D., Research Director; Harold 
Nitzberg, Director of Social Service and Vo- 
cational Therapy. Applications to nearest 
regional office:—NEW YORK: Mrs. Erna 
L. Lindenbaum, 19 West 44 St. PHILA- 
DELPHIA: David Mahler, 1831 Chestnut 
St. CHICAGO: Louis Hochberg, 100 No. 
LaSalle St. LOS ANGELES: Albert J. 
Silverman, 747 So. Hitt St. BOSTON: Miss 
Frances ter, 73 Tremont St. DALLAS: 
Herbert Herritt, 1925 Cedar Springs Ave. 
PITTSBURGH: Miss Sara Rosenblum, 4 
Smithfield St. Other applications through 
local Jewish Federation and Welfare Funds 
or direct to Hospital. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIA- 
TION, 8 W. 40th St., N.Y.C. Founded 
1909. Supported by voluntary gifts. Makes 
no charge for any service. Promotes estab- 
lishment of kindergartens under trained 
kindergartners, Provides a prepared pro- 
gram, a 16mm. motion picture, leaflets for 
distribution, personal advice. Also, 
issues articles on child behavior problems 
—now used in 42 countries—free to the 
press, everywhere. 


(Continued from page 225) 

sylvania’s children who need them. 

Three years ago the PCA’s Family 
and Child Welfare Division, under the 
direction of HELEN GLENN TYSON, 
conducted a survey in the state’s sixty- 
seven counties and discovered that less 
than half provided any effective serv- 
ices to children, either on a public or 
voluntary basis. Accordingly, the divi- 
sion spearheaded a movement to in- 
terest the legislature in providing such 
services. The result was a detailed plan 
devised for the 1947 legislature by its 
own Joint State Government Commis- 
sion—which did not get to first base. 
Since then the division has worked out 
a proposal of joint county-state coopera- 
tion more to the tastes of the state’s 
jealously autonomous county commis- 
sioners. Mrs. Tyson believes that the 
somewhat brighter hopes for this year’s 
program are in large part due to the 
educational value of the organization’s 
support of the 1947 proposal. 
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NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION |, 


—325 Fourth Ave., 


old, an opportunity to find the best and most 
satisfying recreational use of leisure time 
through participation in music, drama, sports 
and games, arts and crafts, nature activities; 
and te help seeure adequate playground, 
recreation centers, swimmaing pools, beaches, 
athletic field and other recreational facilities. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC., 
11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
E. W. Palmer, President; Lawrence J. 
Linek, Executive Director. The Society 
through its 2000 state and local member 
units seeks to provide health, welfare, edu- 
cational, recreational, vocational and employ- 
ment services to all types of handicapped 
persons, adjusting its services to each com- 
munity and the programs of other agencies. 
Maintains special cerebral palsy services; 
consultation by professional staff; loan 
library. Fimanced by annual sale of Haster 
Seals. Publishes “The Crippled Child,” a 
magazine for parents of handicapped chil- 
dren, bimonthly, $2.00 a year. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790 Broadway at 58th St, New 
York. Dr. James E, Perkins, managing di- 
rector. Pamphlets of methods and programs 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publica- 
tions sold and distributed through state asso- 
ciations im every state. American Review of 
Tuberculosis, medical journal, $8.00 a year; 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, organized in 
1910, with 56 local branches seeks to im- 
prove livi ard working conditions among 
Negroes. “Conautts surveys and research as 
basis for its services. Specializes in secur- 
ing full use of Negro manpower in public 
and private employment. Publishes special 
bulletins on interracial and community prob- 
lems. Provides fellowships in Social Work. 
Solicits contributions and gifts. 1133 Broad- 
way, New York 10. CHelsea 3-1838. 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION, Christine Melcher, 
Executive Secretary, 82 Beaver Street, 
Room 510, New York 5, is the professional 
organization for counselors and others en- 
gaged and interested in vocational guidance 
and the publishers of OCCUPATIONS, the 
Vocational Guidance Journal. 


Mrs. Tyson has long had a hand in 
improving opportunities for Pennsyl- 
vania’s children. As secretary of PCA’s 
Family and Child Welfare Division 
since 1937, she has played an important 
role in helping to design the state’s 
present comprehensive public assistance 
program, which came into being that 
year, and in. the gradual improvement 
of its standards. Previously she had 
served as Pennsylvania’s deputy com- 
missioner of welfare, as a special con- 
sultant to the U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
and in various capacities in private so- 
cial agencies. 


Both Mr. Bouterse and Mrs. Tyson 
believe that effective social action can 
only derive from public understanding 
and conviction. Accordingly the new 
director hopes to develop the commu- 
nity organization phase of the PCA’s 
present activities, in order to elicit as 
much participation throughout the state 
as it now has in Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh, locations respectively of its head- 


‘ New York City. To | 
bring to everybody in America, young or | 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, 
East 30th Street, New York, N Tele- 
phone CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities: 
—Collects information about correctional in- 
stitutions and works to improve correctional 
methods and standards. Aids released pris- 
oners in their problems of readjustment by 
securing employment and giving such other 
assistance as they may require. Austin H. 
MacCormick, Exec. Dir.; Robt. R. Han- 
num, Dir. of Vocational Placement. 


INC., 114 
Nis 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD FEDERATION 
OF AMERICA, INC. (formerly Birth Con- 
trol Federation of America).—A clearing 
house cooperating with social workers in re- 
ferring mothers to medically directed birth 
control clinics in 39 states, including 20 
centers in Greater New York. In areas 
lacking centers, qualified physicians are 
available. Phone or write: 501 Madison 
Avenue, New York City; PLaza 5-8600. 
Honorary Chairman, Margaret Sanger. 
Chairman, Charles FE, Scribner. Acting 
Medical Director, L. E. King, M.D. 


THE SALVATION ARMY, INC. National 
Headquarters, 120 West 14th St., New York 
City. An International organization, founded 
in London, 1865, established in the United 
States March 10, 1880. A religious and so- 
cial welfare organization, operating insti- 
tutions, corps and agencies for all ages, to 
meet a variety of human needs in most 
major cities. Commissioner Ernest I. Pug- 
mire, National Commander. 


MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUREAU 
17 W. 16th St, N. Y. City. WA 9-6200. 
MARGARET SANGER, Director. 

Every day 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Saturday 9 A.M, to 1 P.M. 
Wednesday & Thursday eve. 5:30 to 8 P.M. 


SOCIAL WORK VOCATIONAL BUREAU. 
Build Your Future On Your Record; Per- 
sonnel Histories of Members Compiled and 
available to prospective employers. Margaret 
E. Rich, Executive Director, 122 East 22na 
Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, since 1881, has fol- 
lowed a program of service in offering prac- 
tical training for Negro youth in promoting 
interracial good will. Maintains Depart- 
ment, of Records and Research for compiling 
and releasing pertinent information on race 
relations and Negro progress. Publishes 
NEGRO YEARBOOK. F. D. Patterson, 
President, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 


quarters and branch office. With this 
in view, the Public Health Division 
has recently been reorganized on a re- 
gional basis. 

“Only an organization that admits 
widespread participation,’ Mr. Bouterse 
has pointed out, “can produce effective 
and democratic social planning.” 


+ + + 


bce AND AMERICAN YOUTH SERVICES 
may both benefit from the exchange of 
experience afforded by the current visit 
of HONORIA HARFORD. to this 
country. Executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Girls Clubs and 
Mixed Clubs of Great Britain, Miss Har- 
ford came here in February under the 
joint sponsorship of the National Coun- 
cil of Social Service of Great Britain and 
our National Social Welfare Assembly. 
Since then she has been observing youth 
services and group work practices in 
Madison, Wisconsin, Cleveland, Boston, 
and New York. 
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TRAVELER'S NOTEBOOK 


ies DESIRING TO GO TO EUROPE 
will want to send for a copy of 
“Study, Travel, Work Opportunities” 
(U. S. National Student Association, 
304 North Park Street, Madison*5, Wis- 
consin). Priced at 25 cents (15 cents 
to students at NSA member colleges 
and universities) it outlines summer 
study programs of thirty-two countries; 
tells of organizations planning tours, 
work-camps, and seminars; and contains 
miscellaneous information on transporta- 
tion, passports, visas; G.I. bill, Fulbright 
program, government and other fellow- 
ships. 

“Invest Your Summer,” a booklet on 
work projects here and abroad, can be 
had for 10 cents from the Interdenomi- 
national Commission on Youth Service 
Projects, 203 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. “Study Abroad” 
deals with fellowships, scholarships, edu- 
cational exchange, and is distributed 
for UNESCO by Columbia University 
Press, Publications Department, New 


Norke/aeat oils 


es NEW PASSENGER SERVICE FROM NEW 
York to the Mediterranean will be op- 
erated by the Home Lines and repre- 
sented in the United States by the Cos- 
mopolitan Shipping Company. They 
have acquired the Italia and Atlantic, 
formerly the Kungsholm and Matsonia, 
respectively. Both liners are having 
their faces lifted and being re-outfitted. 
The Adlantic expects to start its nine- 
day schedule between New York and 
Genoa on May 25, stopping at Gibraltar 
and Cannes. The Italia’s speed being 
slower, she will take fourteen days on 
the eastward crossing and will call at 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Algiers, Palermo, 
Naples, and Genoa. The Adlantic has a 
passenger capacity of 1,200; the Italia 
1,526; and both will be manned by 
Italian officers and seamen. 

Some years ago I went to Palestine 
via American Export Lines and enjoyed 
particularly the one class freedom of 
the boat; the smooth, leisurely trip; the 
chance to see so many distinctive places, 
among them Pompeii, Capri, Amalfi, 
Sorrento, Pisa in Italy; Palma in the 
Balearic Islands; Malaga in Spain. In 
addition to its Four Aces, as of this 
month the AEL will operate the La 
Guardia, named in honor of the late 
mayor of New York. This converted 
troopship of 17,811 tons can carry 608 
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passengers. And already in prospect tor 
1950 is the building of two large liners, 
with accommodations for 1,000 passen- 
gers each. 

The mounting popularity of the Medi- 
terranean is well deserved. It offers 
contrasts in civilization, natural phe- 
nomena of great variety, unusual sights 
and scenes of special interest to visitors 
from the New World. Differences in 
mores and manners sometimes lead to 
amusing experiences. For instance, our 
constant transfer of a fork from left 
hand to right hand after cutting each 
mouthful of meat so troubled Viennese 
companions that on closer acquaintance 
they very frankly asked if this was the 
custom in our country or just plain bad 
breeding! 


bes WATERWAY CRUISES TO THE OLD 
and new South cram the schedule of 
Greene Line Steamers. The up-to-date 


Delta Queen and side wheel river packe 
Gordon C. Greene will make frequen 
trips from Cincinnati and St. Loui 
ranging in length from weekends t 
six, seven, and fourteen days. They wi 
navigate the Mississippi, Ohio, and Ten-+} 
nessee; and head for such destinations 
as Muscle Shoals and Knoxville; the 
locks, dams, spillways of TVA; and} 
Hannibal, Mo., boyhood home of Mark} 
Twain. | 

The Georgian Bay Line’s fleet will) 
cruise the Great Lakes on a weekly 
schedule—Tuesdays from New York; 
Saturdays from Chicago, a thousand 
miles or more through Lakes Erie, 
Huron, Michigan, the St. Clair River, 
and among the numerous islands of the | 
Georgian Bay district. A tour director | 
will see to shipboard and stopover pro- 
grams. 

One noted resort to be visited is | 
Mackinac Island, which counts among 
its landmarks the fur trading house 
built in 1817 by the first John Jacob— 
Astor, who operated clear across to_ 
China. —JaNET SABLOFF 
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| 
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“ .. but the Spirit Giveth Life 


something abnormal or just a little dif- 
ferent, we are immediately interested. 
As this is particularly true of children, 
we should take advantage of this curi- 
osity to teach the problems of the handi- 
capped. Recently, when one of the 
author’s associates was invited to speak 
to a group of eighth graders in one of 
New York City’s junior high schools, 
he took with him a number of prosthetic 
devices—crutches, artificial eyes, den- 
tures, hooks, legs, and hearing aids. 
Following a group session in which 
noted personalities who had _ severe 
physical disabilities were discussed, each 
of the devices was explained, and the 
children were invited to use them. They 
walked around the room on the crutches, 
put on the hearing aids, and tried to 
hold the artificial eyes in their eyes as 
though they were monacles. Two 14- 
year-olds got one of the artificial hands, 
and while one held it steady, the other 
tried to manipulate it to pick up objects 
as the bucket grab-bags do at Coney 
Island. They had not only an instructive 
but an enjoyable time. Their inquisi- 
tiveness was brought out in the open 
and satisfied, rather than being fettered 
to the point that it might eventually 
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become morbid curiosity. 

Regardless of the various viewpoints 
expressed by the psychiatrists and psy- 
chologists, those who have worked close- 
ly with the physically disabled know 
that having once made the emotional 
adjustment to their disabilities, they pos- 
sess a depth of understanding, patience, 
and tolerance which is rarely found 
among those who have not endured 
some soul-torturing experience. They 
have been forced to discard the super- 
ficial and to find the fundamentals. They 
have discovered what Robert Burton 
wrote over 300 years ago: 

“Deformities and imperfections of our 
bodies, as lameness, crookedness, deaf- 
ness, blindness, be they innate or acci- 
dental, torture many men; yet this may 
comfort them, that those imperfections 
of the body do not a whit blemish the 
soul, or hinder the operations of it, but 
rather help and much increase it.” 

Whether it be peace in the world or 
peace within ourselves, as Johnny Crown 
wrote three centuries later, “If man 
wishes peace again, he must return to 
the great Commandment, ‘Love thy 
neighbor as thyself for the love of 
God.’ ” 


THE SURVEY 


“Knowledge Is More Than Equivalent 
To Force’'—Samvel Johnson 


: MINNESOTA 
| SUMMER SESSION 


This summer come to Minnesota—more than 1000 
1 subjects of study are offered covering every field 
, of education and scientific interest. This great 
University offers an attractive program of extra- 
Curricular activities including physical recreation 
in many forms, outstanding musical and dramatic 
programs, stimulating lectures on a variety of 
subjects, and many interesting social events. In 
connection with the Territorial Centennial, special 
emphasis will given to the regional history, 
geography, eco™mics, and culture of the North- 
west, with the usual special courses and workshops 
for teachers in primary, secondary and higher 
education. Teaching staff numbers more than 900 
including many educators of national and inter- 
) national renown. Libraries and laboratories offer 
| Outstanding opportunity for graduate work and 
| research. 


First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, June 
13 and 14. Second term registration, Monday, 
July 25. Write now for complete bulletin. Dean of 
Summer Session. 918 Administration Building. 


| UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


Medical Social Work 


Community Work 


51 Commonwealth Avenue 


SIMMONS. COLLECE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Psychiatric Social Work 


Family and Child Welfare 


Social Research 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


Boston, Mass. 


CASE WORK 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
GRADUATE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL ECONOMY 


Graduate Programs with concentration on 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK 
SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


Courses open to qualified graduates of colleges of recognized 
standing who have had preliminary work in the Social 
Sciences, 


For further information write to the 
Secretary of the Department 


SOCIAL RESEARCH 


‘Pensions 


| And there at the moment the story 
slrests. But in all this, there are fore- 
shadowing and warning. 

What is happening in California is 
{further evidence—if any were needed— 
of the complete confusion in the public 
jmind as to pensions and contributory 
|msurance. It also demonstrates the 
|chreat to a sound insurance program in- 
Jaerent in these wildcat pension schemes 
|which are not integrated with other wel- 
fare programs, and take no account of 
Jother public needs and responsibilities— 
\schools, health, dependent children, cor- 
|-ectional institutions, and so on. The 
joresent old-age insurance program under 
\che federal Social Security Act is inade- 
{quate. Major sections of the population 
lare excluded, and the benefits, except 
‘or those with a long record of continu- 
dus employment at high wages, are very 
meager. This undoubtedly is a major 
‘actor in the popularity of “pressure 
\zroup” pension schemes. On the other 
{nand, a successful raid on the state treas- 
lary by such a set-up as California’s 
Number Four, postpones the possi- 
Joility of extending and strengthening 
\yld-age insurance, and increases public 
\nisunderstanding. 


H 
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APRIL 1949 


Everybody knows that the proportion 
of senior citizens in the population is on 
the increase. This growing proportion 
will exact larger and larger demands of 
the younger citizens still in their pro- 
ductive years. In voicing the demands 
peculiar to them, the old people are 
bound to use political means increas- 
ingly, and to be increasingly alert to 
find political protagonists of their needs. 

This oldster bloc will grow in power 
because most of us are living longer and 
because people in their fifties, antici- 
pating the future, will come more and 
more to identify themselves, for political 
purposes, with their immediate elders. 
At Townsend and pension group meet- 
ings in California it is striking to note 
how many of those who attend are obvi- 
ously short of 60, short even of 55; if 
not yet eligible for the gravy, they are 
none the less interested in it. 

The range of their demands will ex- 
tend with healthy growth of the notion 
that life begins at 50, and with the con- 
tinued deterioration in children of the 
sense of responsibility toward aging 
parents. Senior citizens are becoming 
aggressively antagonistic to the prospect 
of being laid away on the shelf for two 
or three decades, forgotten by everybody. 

It is evident from the California ex- 
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perience that, in reaching for what they 
want, they are not likely to be any more 
selfless than other pressure groups. It is 
evident, further, that they will follow 
leaders, scrupulous or not, who will 
battle for their interests. 

It may turn out that the leadership of 
McLain has led them down a wrong 
road from which there will be a con- 
fused, heartbreaking retreat. But it does 
not follow that they will thereupon 
meekly subside. 

It follows, rather, that people con- 
cerned with social welfare planning must 
try better to foresee what is needed and 
what is coming. This would include, for 
the old people, furnishing them with 
something more than money. It was 
highly, I hope prophetically, significant 
that in February, while Number Four 
was running into heavy weather, a quiet 
conference of experts was held on the 
Berkeley campus on “The Adjustments 
of the Aging Population.” Representa- 
tives were present from all over the 
West. Dean Milton Chermin of the Uni- 
versity’s School of Social Welfare, had 
this to say to them—and to all senior 
citizens—‘“We must quit concentrating 
on the idea that, ‘If only we get blank 
dollars a month, everything will be 
settled.’ I¢ won't.” 
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SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A GRADUATE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL OFFER- 
ING EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS LEADING TO 
THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Plan A provides three summer sessions of. academic 
study, two winter sessions of field practice in selected 
agencies, and research. 


Plan B_ provides advanced study for students who have 
had sufficient satisfactory experience or adequate gradu- 
ate work. 


Academic Year Opens June 22, 1949 


A PROGRAM OF ADVANCED STUDY FOR 
EXPERIENCED GRADUATE CASEWORKERS IN 
PREPARATION FOR PRACTICE, SUPERVISION, 
TEACHING, AND ADMINISTRATION. 


July 28, 1949 to August 30, 1950 


Smith College Studies in Social Work 


Contents for February, 1949 
When to Include the Father in Child Guidance 


Mary Richards 
A Study of Maladjusted Twins Edith Kent 


Abstracts of Theses: Smith College School for Social 
Work, 1948 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


BOSTON COLLEGE 
‘SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


A GRADUATE PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOL, OFFER- 
ING A UNIQUE PREPARA- 
TION FOR THE MANY 
CAREERS IN THE 

SOCIAL SERVICES 


Family Counseling 

Child Care 

Psychiatric Social Work 
Public Assistance 
Community Organization 


Medical Social Work 


Address: THE DEAN 
Boston College School of Social Work 
126 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


OF THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


The National Catholic School of Social Service 
and the School of Social Work of the Catholic 
University of America merged July 1, 1947. 


The National Catholic School of Social Service 
of the Catholic University of America is fully 
accredited by the American Association of Schools 
of Social Work. 


The American Association of Medical Social 
Workers and the American Association of Psy- 
chiatric Social Workers have given approval to 
the sequences in their respective fields. 


The School offers professional training in social 
work leading to the professional degrees of 
Master of Social Work and Doctor of Social 
Work. 


It is expected that the new buildings of the School 
will be completed for the academic year 1949-50. 


Further information may be obtained by writing 
the Dean, National Catholic School of Social 
Service of the Catholic University of America, 
University Post Office Box 1421, Washington 17, 
| yet Ge 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


School of Social Work 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


for men and women 


Leading to the Master of Social Work 
and to the Doctor of Social Work 


Generic Program and Specializations in 
Social Case Work 
Social Group Work 
Social Intergroup Work 
Social Research 


The next section of the Advanced Psychiatric Program 
on the doctorate level in cooperation with the Winter 
V.A. Hospital and the Menninger Foundation will begin 
August 1949. 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Columbia University 
SUMMER INSTITUTES 1949 
Series I—June 20 - July I 
1. Advanced Supervision in Social Group Work................ Miss Gertrude Wilson 
2. Administration in Social Group Work ................00000- Mr. Bertram H. Gold 
3. Understanding and Working with the Adolescent in a Group 
WOT RM SOUTIR DLs col. Gites cmc opment ache Gi. COMIN Ree te LTR eda Mr. Saul Scheidlinger 
Series Ii—July 11 - 22 | 
4. The Normal Development of Children ..................002: Dr. Irene Josselyn 
9. Goals in Legislation for Children and Youth ................ Mr. Edwin J. Lukas 
6. Gasework’as.a*Service: to: Children 2... ois... ve ane ca whence Miss Leontine Young 
(aGasework Practicesin, Adoption 4... 4.64... cereeea eve els Mrs. Ruth F. Brenner 
Series III—July 25 - August 5 
Gee AU Vane ds CASeWOLK: en cicltei yar cole. -, © oie,eue oar rac ae eee Miss Florence Hollis 
9. Supervisory Practice 
Sevigny Ace ccs CAP nese ewro dss 6 oc Aenea sara oo eL oee MET aT Cc Catery 
Sechione da (ad vanced wae ccs k os & writs Be ale ear Miss Dorothy Hutchinson 
10. Social Work with Displaced Persons ..................22000- Mr. Frank L. Auerbach 
1]. Advanced Psychiatry for Social Workers ..................., Dr. Sidney L. Green 
Series IV—August 8-19 
12. Current Problems in Community Organization .............. Miss Violet Sieder 
1) 13. The Public Relations of Social Work ..................020 00+ Mrs. Sallie E. Bright 
145, Current, Problemarin) social Security vic). ceet es oes ence Mr. Alton A. Linford 
15. Social Action in Social Work: Goals & Methods .............. Mr. Lester B. Granger & 
Mr. R. Maurice Moss 


SUMMER INSTITUTE BULLETIN WITH DETAILS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE SCHOOL 
122 East 22nd Street New York 10, N. Y. 
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The Anibersity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 


GEORGE WARREN BROWN 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ACADEMIC YEAR 1949.50 


SUMMER QUARTER 
First Term—June 28 to July 29 


Saint Louis 5, Missouri 


A two-year professional curricu- 


lum leading to the degree of Second Term—August 1 to September 3 


MASTER OF SOCIAL WORK 


A first-year base of generic content permits 
second-year concentration in special fields such as 
medical social work, psychiatric social work, 
family case work, child welfare, group work, pub- 
lic welfare administration, social welfare organiza- 
tion, research. 


Autumn Quarter begins September 24 
Winter Quarter begins January 3 
Spring Quarter begins March 27 


Applications for admission in the Fall of 1949 ANNOUNCEMENTS 


now being received. Early inquiry is advised. ; 
‘ Giving complete program and requirements for 
Information available upon inquiry of the 


Dean. 


admission will be sent on request. 


CASTE AND CLASS IN 
A SOUTHERN TOWN 


By John Dollard 


Institute of Human Relations, Yale University 


“Few other books, before or since Dollard’s, have 
penetrated so deeply into the motivations for the all- 
pervasive caste system of the South.”—Arnold M. 
Rose, author of THE NEGRO IN AMERICA. 
“.... highly valuable to sociologists, psychologists, 
and social workers.” — CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR. “A book as good as Prof. Dollard’s 
should be carefully read by everyone who has a 
social conscience.” — INDIANAPOLIS TIMES. 
“, .. easily one of the most important community 
studies ever published.”—Clyde Kluckhohn, Har- 
vard University. $5.00 


DISCRIMINATION 
AND NATIONAL 
WELFARE 


Edited by Robert M. Maclver 


Professor of Sociology, Columbia University 


What price do we pay for racial and religious 
discrimination? How do these domestic practices 
affect our relations with the Orient and our inter- 
national dealings in general? Eleven noted authori- 
ties here expose some neglected economic and moral 
repercussions from our discriminative policies in 
such areas as housing, education, courts, labor 
unions and churches. Among the contributors are 
Robert M. Maclver; Elmo Roper, Theodore Bram- 
eld, Milton R. Konvitz and Roger N. Baldwin. 

$2.00 


RELIGION AND 
EDUCATION UNDER 
THE CONSTITUTION 


By James M. O'Neill 


Professor of Speech, Brooklyn College 


“Professor O’Neill’s scholarly treatment of the 
subject cannot fail to influence the final settlement 
of this vital issue . . . required reading for all con- 
cerned, and all Americans should be.”—Professor 
Ray A. Billington, Northwestern University. Chal- 
lenging recent Court decisions in the light of early 
interpretations, this book goes to the roots of the 
problem of separation of church and state in the 
Federal Constitution. $4.00 


PROTESTANT 
CHURCHES AND 
INDUSTRIAC 
AMERICA 


By Henry F. May 


Here is one of the most important and thorough 
books on the rise of the social gospel to be pub- 
lished. “An important and absorbingly interesting 
account of the adjustment of Protestant thought 
to the problems posed by industrialization in the 
generation or so after the Civil War. No student 
of American social or religious history can afford 
to ignore this unusual work.” — ARTHUR M. 
SCHLESINGER. $3.50 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


By Richard W. Husband 


Professor of Psychology, lowa State College 


This up-to-date, revised book is now established as 
an authoritative interpretation of the applications 
of psychological knowledge to modern life. Here 
is a sound, popular introduction to the uses of 
psychology in business, human relations, personal 
problems and other areas which are made more 
practically intelligible by psychological research, 
findings and applications. $6.00 


Write publi 
Sher Dept. 32 : 
_catalo & of S pring id bet ns om plete 


At your bookstore or 


HARPER 
49 East 33rq 


from 


& BROTHERS 
Street, New York 16 


